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THE VINTAGE. 


Axy Englishman who may have the good-fortune to 
pass the autumn months in the Céte d’Or, will 
have a scene of plenty impressed on his memory, 
that will not easily fade away. Grapes! grapes! 
grapes !—all the country-side in activity to gather 
in the luscious harvest. The rich man who 
stores his thousands of casks in his cellars, the 
poor man who owns just a little patch of vines 
sufficient to yield but scant allowance for the 
coming year—all alike engaged in the absorbing 
vendange. 

French vineyards have often been justly compared 
to English hop-grounds ; but the anxiety felt at home 
as to the possible quality of the produce of the latter, 
bears no proportion to the intense excitement that 
prevails in a French wine-district as the time for the 
vintage draws near. Months of care, and cost, and 
toil have been patiently. bestowed; every separate 
plant has been tended, trained, and nurtured, early 
and late; the crop is abundant, the fruit looks pro- 
mising; but so many accidents may affect the goodly 
show, that it is only in such years as the last, when 
sunshine has covered the earth like a flood, that a 
universal jubilate is heard on all sides. There must 
be just enough rain to swell the fruit, but not enough 
to damage its flavour. This is not all; the thing 
most dreaded is hail: it often happens that miles of 
vineyards just ready for harvest, are laid prostrate 
by visitations in the form of hail-storms, of which we 
in England have no idea; and hence the numerous 
French companies for ‘insuring against hail.’ Some- 
times the grapes ripen unequally; sometimes the 
skin of the fruit thickens; rarely, indeed, do all 
things work together for the good of the vine, as in 
the year of the comet of 1858.: 

This same vine is also a most fickle lady: the 
distance of a few yards is often sufficient to pro- 
duce great difference in the quality of the fruit of the 
same species. A slight variation in the depth of the 
soil, or an increased degree of inclination on its sur- 
face, will materially affect the wine. I saw one vine- 
yard, of which the produce was not ‘classed,’ being 
considered hors de ligne (of exceptionable quality); 
while the surrounding vines, apparently enjoying no 
greater advantages of aspect and soil, belonging to 
the same proprietor, cultivated in the same way, and 
belonging to the same species, the pineav, were ranked 
by the learned in such matters in the first category. 
Beaune is the focus of the wine-trade of Burgundy ; 
not far from it grow the wines of Pommard and 
Nuits, with the far-famed Clos-Vougeot, and quite 


near the town, the less known but scarcely less 
delicious Clos-des-Féves. 

The days for vintaging each district or commune 
are fixed by the mayor, nobody being at liberty to 
gather the crop before the date which is officially and 
publicly notified, but all being free to perform the 
operation as much later as they please; few, however, 
avail themselves of this latitude. There is scarcely 
ever any visible separation between one man’s vine- 
yard and another; and in order to prevent any acci- 
dental infringement of the footpath, which is its only 
boundary, every one thinks it better to be on the 
spot. This remark does not apply to the large pro- 
prietors, whose lands are well known and defined, 
and who risk nothing by fixing their vintage a few 
days later than their poor neighbours. 

Beaune stands in a broad plain watered by the 
Sadne, from which, however, it is far distant, lying 
under the shelter of a range of mountainous country 
which protects it on the north. As the period for the 
vintage approaches, the poor people come down from 
the mountains for many leagues round, in order to 
earn wherewith to clothe them for the winter. 

They take their stand before daybreak on the 
public place in little bands or companies,. a few 
families, or the population of a hamlet, keeping 
together for better for worse as long as the vintage 
lasts. They are called Jayots and layottes; every 
young layot attaches himself to a layotte for the time 
being, works by her side in the vineyard, and lightens 
her labour there as much as he can, by carrying 
her basket for her when it is full or weighty. This 
acquaintance ends with the occasion that has given 
rise to it; and, like the ‘muffins’ of Canada, the 
layottes, at the end of the short season, see their 
swains no more. 

The price paid to the vintagers varies greatly accord- 
ing to circumstances; some years, as little as twelve 
sous a day has been considered sufficient remuneration. 
This must be when the crop is scanty and the hands 
are numerous. This year, the reverse was the case; 
a crop a fourth above the average of the best seasons, 
and the labourers few. The long duration of uni- 
form fine weather ripened the grapes ten days before 
the usual period, and, the distant mountain population 
not being aware of this, the harvest was of necessity 
gathered by those who, living nearer to Beaune, had 
the opportunity of obtaining exact information. Three 
francs, and even three francs five sous a day, were 
paid at Pommard. 

There is a regulation that children shall receive the 
same pay as grown people, so the parents come down 
accompanied by their little ones. It must, however, 
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be added that the ‘bands’ where the children are 
numerous are the last to be hired. These poor crea- 
tures often walk a long way in addition to their day’s 
toil; the vine-dressers, who hire them at two or three 
o'clock in the morning, march them off to work at a 
considerable distance from the town, to which they 
return, nevertheless, singing in the evening, to begin 
again the next day, having slept under an enormous 
shed, where each pays a sou for the privilege of rest- 
ing his or her weary limbs on clean straw. 

It must not be supposed that the mountaineers 
alone are engaged in the vintage; every cottage is 
locked up, and men, women, and children go to work, 
either on their own patch of vines, or on the lands of 
the large proprietors. When Sunday is the day fixed, 
mass is said at four in the morning, so that all may 
be at their destination before daylight. Some pro- 
prietors employ hundreds of vintagers, who are 
divided into bands, each under the direction of a 
vigneron (vine-dresser), who has had charge of a por- 
tion of the crop during the past year. It is his duty 
to see that they work diligently, and to divide fairly 
the food which is sent to the vineyard twice in the 
day. It consists of bread, cheese, vegetables, and soup, 
into the composition of which, meat seldom enters. 
The soup is served in a large kettle, round which a 
band of vintagers seat themselves, each armed with a 
spoon. The vegetables follow in like manner, and thus 
knives, forks, and plates are dispensed with. The 
porters, in consideration of their hard work, receive a 
bottle of wine per diem; and all help themselves, 
without let or hinderance, to the grapes; the conse- 
quence is, that a year seldom passes without some of 
these poor people falling victims to their imprudence. 

The women, boys, and children cut the buncles 
of grapes from the plants with a small clasp-knife, 
and perform the operation with astonishing quick- 
ness and dexterity. As the bunches are severed, they 
are put into the small baskets, with which each person of 
the band is provided, and these are emptied into larger 
ones, which are borne, when full, on the shoulders 
of the porteurs, to the place where the bulange is 
waiting for them. The porters are the strong young 
men of the party ; and such they had need be, for the 
baskets each has to carry contains more than one 
hundredweight of fruit. 

The balange, or Lelange, is an immense ‘oval tub, 
six or seven feet long, and four deep, and containing 
fourteen or fifteen baskets of grapes ; it is the promi- 
nent feature of the day. Every available cart, wagon, 
or wheeled creature, has a balange mounted on it; 
every horse, far and near, is pressed into the service, 
and the public road is literally thronged with the 
purple load. 

Those who have never been in a wine-country, can 
form little idea of the sense of abundance that forces 
itself upon the mind on a day like this. The fruit is 
not of the black, brown, patchy nondescript tint with 
which we northerns are familiar, but is covered with 
a delicate bloom, such as we see on the plum ere 
it falls from the tree; a uniform lovely colour with- 
out speck or blemish. But the balange no sooner 
arrives at the pressoir, than it is ruthlessly despoiled 
of its fair burden; the whole is tumbled into a huge 
vat, and trodden down into as small a compass as 
may be. 

One man’s pair of feet are generally enough for 
this prelimivary trampling; but as soon as ferment- 
ation actively commences, as many as six or 
eight men may be seen treading the great vats, up 
to their waists in wine, and, of course, without 
a thread of elothing on their bodies; fortunately, 
all foreign matter either goes off in fermentation or 
in deposit. 

When the wine is of fine generous quality, this 
process of treading (refouler les cuves) is equivalent 


to taking a very hot bath; it is repeated three or 
four times, about an hour each time being sufficient 
to well press down towards the bottom of the vat 
the stalks of the fruit which the fermentation forces 
upwards. About ten days after the red grapes have 
been put into the vats, the wine is fit for putting 
into casks, which, however, are left open at the 
bung-hole as long as the fermentation continues. 
As soon as all the liquid has been dipped out of 
the vats, the residue—consisting of the stalks and 
skins of the grapes (la géne)—is put into a huge 
cylindrical press, and subjected to the pressure of a 
dise equal to its circumference, which disc is forced 
through the bore by the action of a powerful screw; 
thus driving the géve to the further extremity of the 
cylinders, and forcing the wine through the narrow 
interstices left for this purpose through its whole 
length. Thus nothing is lost.* An inferior spirit, 
called eau-de-vie du pays, is distilled from the géne; it 
is worth, this year, fourteen sous a quart or litre. 
The fine wines are invariably put into new casks. 
So abundant has the harvest been this year, that the 
supply of hogsheads was by no means adequate to 
the demand; and their price, which in ordinary 
seasons is eleven or twelve francs, ran up this time 
to thirty. 

It seems a hard case that the wine in this, its 
pure state, should be utterly out of the reach of the 
general consumer, but so it is; it is deteriorated 
and falsified by every dealer, wholesale and retail, 
through whose hands it passes. When this was made 
clear to me by a gentleman in Burgundy, I could 
not help saying: ‘Mais! c'est donc aussi difficile 
davoir du vin pur que de gagner le ciel.” The 
answer was: ‘ Beaucoup plus; car gagner le ciel 
cela ne dépend que de vous, tandis que pour le vin 
il y a bien d'autres qui s’y mélent.’ 

The white wine grown here bears but a small 
proportion to the red; it is pressed, and put at once 
into casks left open at the bung-hole, to allow the 
escape of the gas engendered by the fermentation. 
Thus it is not subjected to the treading, as the red 
wine is. The poor people either obtain the use of the 
press of their richer neighbours, or pay for the hire of 
one on the premises of some wine-merchant. The same 
ordonnance which names the day for the vintage, fixes 
also the date after which the grappillage is permitted. 
Then txe poor are at liberty to go into the vineyards 
and gather the grapes that may have been overlooked, 
or not sufficiently ripe at the vintage, a fortnight 
previous. A few days after the grappillage, the vines 
are open to the sportsman. 

Last year, the wine was good everywhere; but 
when the season is late or cold, the grapes in the hilly 
districts ripen but indifferently. There is a great 
difference in the temperature of Beaune and the 
hill-country a league or two from it, where I found the 
climate remarkably like that of North Wales; some- 
what hotter during the day perhaps, but characterised 
by the same freshness, morning and evening, and by 
the same elasticity in the air at all times. The 
peasants live on very little, scarcely ever seeing a 
morsel of meat. The farm-servants on a rich man’s 
estate have for breakfast soupe au lard or aux légumes. 
The former is made by boiling two or three rashers 
of fat bacon in two gallons of water, which is thickened 
by the addition of a few potatoes, and poured on slices 
of good bread, composed of equal parts of wheat and 
rye. For dinner, they have vegetables, bread, most 
indifferent cheese, and some cheap fruit, either fresh 


* TI saw a press employed which attained the end much more 
completely than the one above described. It exercised a com- 
nd pressure on the géne, and was a beautiful little machine; 
but I fear the jealousy of the local manufacturers will prevent 
its becoming known, It is invented by a Swiss, whose name I 
am sorry | do not remember, 
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or baked. For supper they get either soup or rice 
boiled in milk, and called by them des gaudes. In 
the chateau where I had the good-fortune to be, the 
men had meat on Sundays, and were well paid for 
their labour; but it was une bonne maison (a good 
house), and they are few and far between. A bottle of 
wine a day is allowed to each man—it is, I should 
say, about the strength of good cider, The fruit given 
to the labourers costs but little: for instance, the 
peaches which grow on trees in the open vineyards, as 
apples do in orchards, were sold in the market of 
Beaune at a sou a hundred. They had a bitterish 
taste, and I used to see them divided equally between 
the men and the pigs. Walnuts, too, are another 
cheap fruit, three sous a hundred; but they are too 
valuable for the sake of the oil they yield to be eaten 
to any extent. The country people rise very éarly ; 
the flail may be constantly heard between two and 
three o’clock in the morning; and soon after, the 
vacher (cow-herd) goes his rounds, blowing a horn, 
to announce his presence to the villagers, who confide 
their cattle to him for the day. He leads them to 
pasture, taking them home, in summer, to be milked 
in the middle of the day and in the evening. When 
winter comes, he receives a measure of corn and a 
bundle of straw as the price of his care of each cow. 
The corn is always given, and varies in value from 
three and a half to seven francs; but the straw is 
sometimes compounded for at fifteen sous. Two sous 
a month are paid for taking care of a sheep. 

The butter in this country is un-eatable, the cream 
being kept eight days or more before it is churned; 
and the bacon has a tallowy taste. 

The temperance which characterises the diet of the 
labourers presides also over that of the dogs and 
cats. There were four pointers in the kennel at the 
Chateau de ——, which were fed on eau grasse (dish- 
water) and barley-bread. Now, as a French cook 
invariably commences his operations by cutting off 
any fat he may happen to find on a joint, this same 
dish-water cannot be very grasse. These dogs were 
thorough-bred, but spoiled from the practice, common 
in France, of making every chien de chasse a dog of 
all work. Few gentlemen have the means and the 
taste to keep pointers, setters, and retrievers; and my 
friend Tabac and his companions were employed in 
either capacity indifferently. 

As to the other domestic animals, the most amus- 
ing thing was the idea that tea was a cure for all their 
ailments; my tea-leaves were carefully dried, and put 
aside for the benefit of the cows, pigs, or goats that 
may become invalids during the winter. In Paris, 
tea has become a fashionable beverage in the evening ; 
but in the provinces, it is still regarded as a medicine, 
and taken, very weak, as a remedy for indigestion. 


CARLYLE’S HISTORY OF FREDERICK 
THE GREAT. 


FIRST ARTICLE. 
Tuese two bulky volumes of Mr Carlyle’s, so long 
and eagerly expected, relate, as is now generally 
known, in far larger proportion to the father of the 
hero than to the hero himself; and thus we are 
insured not only a complete biography of the latter 
—since no biography can be called complete that 
does not paint in detail those parental influences 
that mould the child, the ‘father to the man ’—but 
we have much new light thrown upon a remarkable 
character hitherto scantily appreciated ; a character 
especially appealing to Mr Carlyle’s sympathies, and 
portrayed by him with an enthusiasm that will 


ultimate conclusions, at least far beyond the limits of 
their previously formed estimate ; such enthusiasm 
as our authior’s, whether it make for or against a man, 
being very contagious, as we all know by this time. 
Our task, however, is not to review this great work ; 
and therefore, without stopping to inquire whether 
there be not a little wilful exaggeration, in praise of 
the past, with its ‘veracities and wholesome despot- 
isms;’ in dispraise of the present and its ‘constitutional 
litanies ;’ a little wilful injustice in the prominence 
assigned to pet virtues, and the shadow cast over pet 
faults ; a little, nay, a good deal of what Mr Carlyle 
himself calls ‘inarticulate bellowings,’ angry roarings 
indeed in this case, as of the King of Beasts himself, 
expressive of noble indignation, but hardly definite as 
to its cause: without, we say, attempting to discuss 
these and other critical questions, we hasten on to 
our task of snatching from these most living pictures, 
as they pass before us, some faint outlines, on a 
small scale, of the Prussian court under Friedrich 
Wilhelm’s sway, and more especially of this singular 
king himself. 

Born in 1688—just twelve years before the ‘ old 
electorate of Brandenburg became the kingdom of 
Prussia, and the family of Hohenzollern, slowly 
mounting thesé many centuries, reached the upper- 
most round of the ladder’—Friedrich Wilhelm had, we 
find, a notable mother. Sophie Charlotte, daughter of 
the Electress Sophia, and sister to our George IL, 
was, ‘beyond doubt, a bright, airy lady, very graceful, 
very witty and ingenious, skilled to speak, skilled to 
hold her tongue,’ has ‘left, one may say, something 
of her likeness, and still traceable in the Prussian 
nation and its form of culture to this day.” The 
friend of Leibnitz, the admirer of Bayle, ‘ foreign 
courtiers used to call her the republican queen.’ Her 
husband, with his ‘turn for ostentation,’ ‘ slightly 
crooked, most sensitive, thin of skin, and liable to 
sudden flaws of temper,’ was hardly a man to inspire 
her with profound veneration; ‘neither did she care 
much about crowns or upholstery magnificences of 
any kind, having meditated from old upon the 
infinitely little, and harassed Leibnitz by seeking to 
know even ‘the why of the why.’ All the warmth of 
this brilliant nature concentrated itself upon her only 
son; not that her subtle intellect could altogether 
resist analysing her idol, in whom she noticed tenden- 
cies to avarice, and sundry defects in mind and 
manners; ‘but he was all she had to love in this 
world—a rugged creature, inexpressibly dear to her.’ 
Rugged, indeed, he was; impracticable from the first ; 
swallowing down a shoe-buckle, to the distraction of 
nurses, flinging himself suddenly out of a third-story 
window, ‘nothing but the haads left within, and 
hanging on there by the sill, fixedly resolute to obey 
gravitation’ rather than some obnoxious behest of his 
governess, Madame de Montbail, of whom we shall hear 
again. When on a visit with his mother to his uncle's 
court at Hanover, he was constantly fighting with his 
cousin George (afterwards our George II.), and 
‘giving him a bloody nose, though the latter was 
twice his own age.’ Neither could he do any good in 
that intellectual circle ‘in the way of breeding; sage 
Leibnitz himself, with his big black periwig and large 
patient nose, finding it impossible to put any meta- 
physics into such a boy.’ In soldiering, however, he 
came out more successfully, taking part, at the age of 
eighteen, in the grand Spanish Succession War ; three 
years later, just after his marriage, seeing ‘hot 
service’ at ihe siege of ‘Tournay and terrible battle of 
Malplaquet ; becoming more and more devoted to 
military interests, ‘especially to making his own 
regiment in Berlin a very pattern of a regiment.’ 


Aud, indeed, it was natural enough that he should 
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solace himself with a hobby, for things in general 
were far from satisfactory to him. His bright, loving 
mother dead, replaced by a half-crazy stepmother; 
his natural love of thrift crossed by ‘great waste of 
labour and means ;’ an expensive court, an impover- 
ished country ; his unbending veracity forced to steer 
through ‘whirlpools of court intrigues and arrange- 
ments ;’ he surely, over and above his domestic 
happiness, needs the comforts of this innocent-seeming 
hobby of his, this ‘fine regiment of tallish men.’ 

We have spoken of Friedrich Wilhelm’s early 
marriage. His wife was also his first-cousin, Sophie 
Dorothée, daughter of our George I., and of that 
unhappy Sophia Dorothea of Zell, of whose sad 
fate we all have some dim, tragic idea. Sophie 
Dorothée was called a beauty by courtier contempor- 
aries; she lives and breathes in Mr Carlyle’s pages 


as a ‘serious, comely, rather plump, maternal-looking | 


lady ; something thoughtful in those gray, still eyes 
. of hers, in the turn of her face and carriage of her 
head, as she sits there, considerately gazing out 
upon a world which would never conform to her will 
—decidedly a handsome, wholesome, and affectionate 
aspect of face.’ Her two eldest boys died in infancy : 
the one, they say—were there ever more painful nur- 
sery legends?—killed by the noise of the cannon firing 
for joy over it; the other, crushed to death by the 
weighty splendour of its christening-robes, and the 
little crown too hard and heavy for the baby-head. 
There was only one daughter, Wilhelmina, living; 


Carlyle defines as a ‘transcendent capacity of taking 
trouble first of all,’ pointing out to us that ‘given a 
huge stack of tumbled thrums, it is not in our sleep 
that we shall find the vital centre of it, or get the 
first thrum by the end;’ which indeed sounds 
an incontrovertible proposition, yet worth quoting as 
| one we have a trick of practically forgetting in con- 
| nection with our own private and special thrums, 
having all of us a stack of these more or less huge. 
Nothing, we are told, could exceed his majesty’s 
simplicity yet cleanliness of habitudes. In his dread 
of dust, he gradually banishes ‘all silk and cloth 
| furniture, carpets, nay, even stuffed chairs,’ as ‘ dust- 
harbouring materials,’ and will at length have every- 
thing of wood, where the dust-war can best be carried 
on @ foutrance. ‘Eating heartily, but of the plainest 
viands,’ what could a French cook do for such a 
king? He despised the French cook—despised, 
indeed, as we shall see, only too much the French ele- 
ment in all things whatsoever; violently discouraging 
periwigery, at that time full-blown at Versailles; 
‘seeing his salvation not in French sumptuosity, 
; but in native German thrift’—thrift, honourable 
thrift—‘ verging,’ indeed, as Mr Carlyle admits, 
‘towards avarice here and there, as poor human 
virtues usually lean to one side or the other.’ 
Meanwhile, how fares it with the little Fritz in this 
singular court? He was but three years old when his 
father set out on his one and only warlike expedition 
; —that of Stralsund. Charles XII. of Sweden having 


so no wonder that when, on the 24th of January | ‘reappeared after five years of eclipse, invested 
1712, another son was born, there was great joy in | Stralsund, and from thence ‘menaced the world after 
the Prussian court, Friedrich Wilhelm in his tempes- | his old fashion.’ Ill-fated Swedish town! Stralsund, 
tuous gladness being ‘like to stifle the infant with | taken once before by ‘Prussian sieging,’ is taken 
his caresses, or at least to scorch him in the blaze of ; again; and Friedrich Wilhelm returns to Berlin 
the fire.” In little more than a year after this auspi- | victorious from his first and last war—returns to 
cious event, the old king of ‘ostentatious habits and _ meet with a little incident thoroughly to his mind, 
sensitive nerves’ is hurried out of the world by a | and all the more so because of some previous dissatis- 
fancied apparition; and Friedrich Wilhelm reigning | faction; for the little Fritz—a very different child 
in his stead, the unconscious baby crowing in its to what his father was—as Madame de Roucoulles 
cradle is crown-prince of Prussia. | (formerly De Montbail), who had had experience of 
Our narrow limits prevent our breaking off the | both, could testify—had shewn small pleasure in 
thread of this narrative to follow Mr Carlyle through ‘loud drums and stiff men drawn up in rows.’ His 
the history he has given us of the Hohenzollern | infantine history is by no means a turbulent one—no 
family, from Conrad, younger son of Hohenzollern , swallowing of shoe-buckles, or hanging out of third- 
and Burggraf of Niirnberg in 1170, down to the great | story windows. He was ‘one of the prettiest, vividest 
elector, father of the first king, whose death we have | little boys, with eyes, mind, and ways of uncommon 
just had announced to us. ‘There is no such magician | brilliancy—only he takes less to soldiering than the 
as Mr Carlyle for calling spirits from history’s vasty | paternal heart could wish.’ The greater the delight, 
deep, making its dry bones live, causing us to hear | therefore, when, on returning home, ‘the earnest papa 
through all the dust of centuries, through whatever found the little Fritz, with Wilhelmina looking over 
obsolete armour or disguise of circumstance, the | him, strutting about, and assiduously beating a little 
beatings of the human heart—in its strength and | drum.’ No doubt it is an omen, and the paternal 
weakness alike so closely akin to our own. But we | heart is glad and proud. ‘A picture is painted to 
return to the Prussian court on the 25th of February | immortalise the incident by Pesne, a French painter 
1713, and to the summary reforms carrying on there. of note, a picture approved by mankind then and 
The old king, who had had his delight in ‘ gold-sticks, now ’—an engraving from which forms the frontis- 
silver-sticks, and other histrionic functionaries,’ had | piece of Mr Carlyle’s first volume. A lovely picture 
not been half an hour dead, before the ‘ rugged young | it is—the boy so royal with his bright vivid face and 
king, with his plangent metallic voice, and steady | eager gesture, his sister with her pleasant demure 
beaming eyes,’ proceeded to announce his intention smile; but we look at it with sadness, remembering 
of bringing down his household ‘to the lowest footing how the love the father bore that little drummer 
of the indispensable’—and so he did. The ‘thousand changed, for long years, to cruel hatred; how court 
saddle-horses,’ many of them mere imaginary quad- | intrigues turned two wholesome hearts to gall; and 
rupeds,’ are reduced to thirty, but these are ‘ very | how it needed nothing less than Death’s solemn hand 
actual.’ The pension-list is cut down in like manner; | to clear their mutual eyesight from prejudice, and to 
and the king, willing to save even half-a-dollar, in set their affections freely flowing towards each other 
about two months realises the minimum, or about a | again. 
fifth of the previous expenditure. Nor does his thrift | It appears rather singular that Friedrich Wilhelm, 
begin and end at home; ‘steadily carrying out the | with his rooted aversion to the French, should have 
great principle, that needful work is to be rigorously so largely introduced the French element into his 
well done, needless work rigorously pitched out of son’s early education. Madame de Roucoulles was 
doors,’ he has Prussia at length made into ‘the most | his governess, as we have seen; but then the father 
thrifty, hardy, vigorous, and Spartan country any | experimentally knew her worth. From Stralsund he 
modern king ever ruled over.’ This was no easy | now brought with him a young French gentleman, 
matter to accomplish, requiring ‘genius,’ which Mr | Duhan de Jaudun by name, and appointed him 
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‘practical teacher’ to the boy, two German noblemen 
filling the posts of head and sub tutor, but Duhan 
being the best beloved and the most influential of the 
three, though, with regard to them all, Fritz appears 
to have been ‘an attached and attaching little boy.’ 
As for Friedrich Wilhelm’s own views on the import- 
ant subject of the princely education, we have them 
given in a ‘rough document,’ enriched for us by Mr 
Carlyle’s running commentary. Here are its leading 
features : 

1. My son must be impressed with a proper love 
and fear of God, as the foundation and sole pillar 
of our temporal and eternal welfare. No false reli- 
gions to be even named in his hearing; only a proper 
abhorrence of papistry is to be communicated to 
him. 

2. He is to learn no Latin, only French ‘and 
German, so as to write and speak both with brevity 
and propriety. 

8. Let him learn arithmetic, mathematics, artillery, 
economy to tle very bottom, ancient history only 
slightly, but the history of the last hundred and 
fifty years to the exactest pitch. 

4. The prince is to be trained to act as officer and 
general, and to seek his sole glory in the sword. 

‘Excellent hints!’ as Mr Carlyle pronounces, and 
who shall gainsay? But little could the luckless 
father imagine the germ of mischief that lay in that 
anti-Latin clause. If he thought of anything besides 
his own theories, he, perhaps, remembering his 
boyish days, fondly imagined that his son would 
thank him for it; but oh, the danger of rules that 
suggest infraction, fences that tempt to overleap!— 
oh, the difficulty of casting one human spirit into the 
self-same mould of another! Fritz cares little either 
for his father’s favourite diversion of hunting, whether 
stag, boar, or fox and wolf hunting, rough-riding 
on Wurstwagen or sausage-cars—-‘ most Spartan of 
vehicles—mere stuffed pole or sausage, on which 
you sit astride a dozen or two, defiant.of wind and 
weather.’ All this delights not him. ‘Later, he 
would retire into some glade with musical comrades,’ 
or ‘converse with mamma and her ladies’ at the very 
crisis of the sport, when the boar was actually being 
baited, or the stag of ten brought to bay. Effeminate 
tendencies these, according to Friedrich Wilhelm, 
and an increasing offence to him. Well, he may feed 
the boy on ‘beer-soup,’ give him but eighteenpence 
a week in pocket-money, prescribe the order of his 
lessons, the cut of his costume, nay, the very hours 
of his sleep, but he will never, never make him a 
fac-simile of himself. Could he but only relinquish 
the hope of doing so! Alas, alas! 

Here are two little clouds no bigger indeed than a 
man’s hand, but the horizon on which they rise will 
soon be black with storm. According to Wilhelmina 
—whose book Mr Carlyle pronounces the only one 
treating of Frederick’s childhood which can be char- 
acterised as ‘strictly human,’ which he even calls a 
veracious book, ‘due deJuction being made for shrill 
female exaggeration—as say 25 per cent., or, in 
extreme cases, as much as 75’—according, then, to 
Wilheln:ina, her brother was slow in learning; but 
this would appear to have been the case only in 
respect of certain branches he disliked, such as 
speliing, which he never did learn, or punctuation 
either, and grammar, which continued with him a 
hopeless mystery to the end. For Latin, on the 
contrary, he had a peculiar fancy! One day he and 
a subaltern preceptor, with their ‘contraband appara- 
tus of Latin grammar and dictionary on the table,’ 
are caught in the fact—the Golden Bull of Kaiser 
Karl IV.—a document 350 years old, and venerable 
next to holy writ, in Friedrich Wilhelm’s estimation— 
the subject of study. This the trembling tutor hastens 
to explain; but his majesty, in noway propitiated, 


flourishes that too-ready rattan of his. ‘Dog, I will 
Golden Bull you!’ cries he. The Latin lesson is at 
an end for that day. Curious, though, to observe 
that, throughout life, Frederick retained his love for 
the smattering of Latin he had thus secretly acquired, 
garnishing his writings with scraps often ‘mouldy, 
and in a hitherto inexplicable condition.’ 

Here is another cloud. French fashions of all 
kinds, as we have seen, were obnoxious to the king, 
to whose taste ‘ close-cropping and a club’ were dear. 
To the youth, on the other hand, ‘with his bright 
eyes and blond locks,’ hair combed out like a cock- 
atoo, seemed decidedly preferable. At the age of 
fifteen, too, it is hard to brook interference in these 
personal matters; but there is no help for it, 
ruthless father standing by, court-surgeon with 
scissors and comb in hand. Fritz, who has from 
a very early age commanded a miniature soldier- 
company of nearly three hundred boys of his own 
age, and who now belongs to the Potsdam guards, 
shall conform to the army-regulations, and shall 
be close cropped as becomes a soldier! There are 
tears, they say, in the bright young eyes; but the 
thing has to be done, or at least to seem to be 
done; ‘the judicious chirurgeons making a great 
show of clipping,’ and fiercely combing back the 
obnoxious curls, but, nevertheless, leaving them 
capable of shaking out again in proper place and 
season. ‘These, however, were alienating incidents, 
and father and son were fast learning to misunder- 
stand and torment each other. Other children, too, 
rose round Friedrich Wilhelm, and all of them seem 
to him better, more dutiful, more promising than this 
Fritz—the heir—with his ‘ French fopperies, flutings, 
and cockatoo fashion of hair.’ Meanwhile, Sophie 
Dorothée, loving all her children well, loves her 
eldest best, inevitably takes his part: so does 
Wilhelmina. The house is divided against itself; 
and a great scheme is brewing, dear to the maternal 
mind, full of bright promise as any apple of Sodom, 
which will complicate and aggravate all existing 
difficulties —the scheme, namely, of a double marriage, 
double alliance with England, agreeably to which the 
English Frederick, grandson of George I., shall marry 
Wilhelmina; and Fritz of Prussia, the Princess 
Amelia of England. Could anything sound more 
auspicious than this? Sophie Dorothée has nursed 
the project for more than a dozen years, all parties 
connected with it warmly agreeing. It is true that 
when her father is ‘ wafted across into England, into 
new and more complex conditions,’ he is no longer 
so ‘impressively eager as the Prussian queen, and 
when he gets back on a visit to his beloved Hanover, 
wishes rather to hunt than to make marriage treaties.’ 
Friedrich Wilhelm, too, is more apathetic about the 
| matter than could be wished. However, there comes 
/at last a favourable juncture, and, according to 

Wilhelmina, the double marriage treaty was settled 
_and signed in October 1723. But she was wrong as 
to the signing. ‘Parliament had to be apprised,’ 
‘time-taking formalities to be gone through; the 
| treaty never ieas signed at all, though to the sanguine 
| maternal mind it appeared as good as signed. } 

The maternal mind cannot foresee that ‘the politics 
| of most European cabinets will connect themselves’ 
| with this seeming simple and desirable plan, ‘and 
| send it wandering wide enough’—Kaiser Karl VI. 
| clinging with true Hapsburg tenacity to the shadow 
, of the crown of Spain; Elizabeth Farnese, actual 
queen of that country, demanding the renunciation 
| of his shadowy claim, and still further demanding 
Parma and Padua, the kaiser’s well-loved duchies, for 
Carlos her son; Kaiser = = second vast shadowy 
project, his pragmatic sanction, whereby heirs-male 
failing him, the imperial crown shall devolve upon 
his eldest daughter, Maria Theresa. What do these 
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things appear to have to do with the double-marriage 
treaty? Why should not Sophie Dorothée be of good 
cheer as to its fulfilment? We shall see, after sundry 
diplomatic crises, Spain and Vienna—so long in 
direct antagonism—come to terms of close union, to 
the ‘amazement, anger, and terror of the rest of 
Europe. ‘The balance of power has now to be 
readjusted. 

France and England lay their heads together, 
and the treaty of Hanover is the result. Now, 
Friedrich Wilhelm, a man with such a valuable 
‘fighting apparatus’ as an army of 60,000 best- 
drilled men—is indeed important in a Hanover 
treaty, and must be got to sign if possible ; nor has 
he, for his part, any objection to help to trim the 
European ship, and right the unequal balance of 
power; but there is one point which touches him 
more closely, the reversion, after the death of the 
present owner, of Jiilich and Berg, that valuable 
Cleve country. ‘Perhaps England and France will, 
for a consideration, guarantee one’s undoubted rights 
there.’ They promise, but not ‘too specifically.” We 
shall hear a good deal more about this Jiilich and 
Berg question by and by. Meanwhile, the balance of 
power being righted, why not sign the double-mar- 
riage treaty at once? 

One can fancy how distressing to Queen Sophie, 
whose ‘ whole heart was set with female fixity on the 
project,’ her father’s delays must have been. Neither 
were these delays pleasing to Friedrich Wilhelm, 
‘who is very capable of being hurt by slights, and 
who, at anyrate, dislikes to have loose thrums flying 
about.’ Besides, there has been some cause of offence 
with regard to Friedrich Wilhelm’s hobby, which last, 
small and harmless-looking when we heard of it 
before, has been growing portentously all these years, 
as hobbies will. ‘Tall men, not for one regiment 
only, have become a necessary of life to the king— 
indispensable to him almost as his daily bread. Not 
content with his home ‘ canton system of recruitment,’ 
the third part of every regiment, it is decreed, ‘ shall 
consist of foreigners, men not born Prussians.’ ‘The 
consequence is, all countries, especially all German 
countries, are infested with a new species of predatory 
two-legged animals— Prussian recruiters.’ ‘ Better 
not to be too tall in any country at present.’ Even 
the ‘gis of the British constitution’ fails sometimes 
to protect, though, for the most part, experience 
proves that the English are too well off for much to 
be done among them. Hanover, however, has grave 
cause of complaint; and George I. commences a 
system of ‘decisive measures and even reprisals,’ 
which by no means brighten the prospects of tlie 
double-marriage treaty; Friedrich Wilhelm abso- 
lately refusing to dismount from his hobby, though 
riding him henceforth under much sorrow, under 
showers of anger and ridicule. However, the double- 
marriage treaty did not succumb to the hobby, but 
had other and more inveterate foes to contend with, 
as we shall endeavour briefly to shew. Meanwhile, 
the crown-prince is formally enrolled major among 
the Potsdam giant guards, and Baron Grumkow, a 
bribable man, is in the ascendant in the tobacco- 
parliament or tabagie, an institution to which it is 
now high time to refer. 

‘Friedrich Wilhelm never had the least shadow of 
a constitutional parliament, nor even a privy council, 
as we understand it;’ but he had evening smoking- 
parties (tabagies), where ‘state consultations, in a 
fitful, informal way, took place, and the weightiest 
affairs, by dexterous management, cunning insinu- 
ation and mancuvring, from those that understood 
the art and the place, could be bent this way or that.’ 
Now Grumkow was easchtially at home in ‘that dim, 
hot element ;’ and Grumkow, be it remembered, was 
a bribable man. Meanwhile, there are ‘loose thrums’ 


and troubles enough at the imperial court, Kaiser Karl 
having been thrown into fresh perplexity, nay, extreme 
embarrassment, by the Hanover treaty ; all the sea- 
powers against him, nothing for him but a capricious 
Spanish queen. Were it not well to detach Friedrich 
Wilhelm with his ‘fighting apparatus’ from those 
‘Hanover confederates, and win him over to our 
side?’ An excellent expedient, only a little dangerous, 
Who shall muzzle the royal bear? Graf von 
Seckendorf, imperial ordnance-master, practical diplo- 
matist, conscientious Protestant, comes forward ready 
to try—he is the man. 

Accordingly, on the 11th of May 1726, tabagie 
being held in Berlin palace, and the king sitting 
smoking at the window, ‘a square-built gentleman 
of military cut is seen strolling over the schosspl. 
pensively recreating himself in the yellow sunlight. 
‘Who is that?’ inquires the king. Grumkow 
cautiously replies that he thinks it must be Count 
Seckendorf from Vienna, passing rapidly towards 
Denmark, led round this way by anxiety to see the 
great review at Tempelhof, the day after to-morrow. 
How innocent and accidental all this seemed! Who 
would suppose that Grumkow, ‘once clear for king 
George,’ is detached from his interests by a little 
imperial pension of L.500 to begin with ; and Secken- 
dorf here by contrivance, not accident at all. His 
unsuspicious Prussian majesty has not an idea of the 
kind as he puts his head out of the window, and 
beckons Seckendorf up with his own royal hand. 

Once installed in the tabagie, Seckendorf becomes 
prime favourite there—‘a captivating talker, solid 
for religion, for the rights of Germany against 
intrusive French and others,’ and with a capacity of 
‘curiously distilling any lie in his religious alembics, 
till it become tolerable, nay, palatable to the con- 
science.’ At this crisis of the history, Mr Carlyle, 
breaking out into generous indignation at the pros- 
pect before the unconscious Friedrich Wilhelm, 
breathes a heartfelt wish, which he has often occasion 
to repeat, that Grumkow and Seckendorf—‘ black 
artists of the first quality,’.could have both been 
‘well hanged at this stage of their career.’ But it 
was not so written in the book of fate. 

Seckendorf and Grumkow make good use of their 
tabagie privileges. In less than five months from 
that May sunset, a treaty of Wusterhausen is signed, 
whereby Friedrich Wilhelm silently drops that of 
Hanover, and explicitly steps over to the Kaiser’s 
side; in return for which, the Kaiser engages in 
‘circuitous chancery language,’ to be helpful in that 
great matter of Jiilich and Berg; not, indeed, that 
there ever was any performance of this promise, or 
even any intention of it; but still, by ‘ preternatural 
methods,’ the majesty of Prussia is kept steady to 
the Kaiser, and well divided from the English; and 
Friedrich Wilhelm, taken possession of by these two 
lying spirits, grows more and more estranged from 
the double-marriage treaty, on which Queen Sophie’s 
heart is more and more set. Could she but have 
given up the hope of it! ‘It is greatly wise to 
recognise the impossible when it presents itself; but 
who of men is there, much more who of women, that 
can always do this?’ At all events, Sophie Dorothée 
cannot; she will try yet further the resources of 
female diplomacy. Meanwhile, the crown-prince, 
residing habitually at Potsdam, ‘ begins to be noted for 
his sprightly sense, love of literature, and ingenuous 
ways,’ sometimes appearing at the tabagie, but 
smoking little there; finding life, Mr Carlyle sur- 
mises, very heavy—the winged Psyche much impri- 
soned in the pipe-clay element—reading many 
French books, new and old ; among the new, no doubt 
reading the //enriade of M. Arouet, junior, otherwise 
named Voltaire, and, worst of all, growing sadly out 
of favour with his father, who is getting soured, what 
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with demoniacal possession by Grumkow and Secken- 
dorf, double marriage troubles, French tendencies in 
his son, and domestic opposition, secret and open, to 
his inflexible will. And so, for the present, we leave 
him, with the dark intimation, that ‘ worse days 
are coming.’ 


A PROLONGED WATER EXCURSION. 


Earty in the day, on one fine morning in July, a 
pretty row-boat, well furnished with cushions, shawls, 
and hampers of provisions, was pushed off from the 
steep shingle beach of B——, a little fishing village 
on the coast of South Devon. Seated in it were two 
little girls of about thirteen and twelve years old, clad 
in plain cotton frocks, and straw hats; and four fine 
lads, ranging from about seventeen to cleven.* The 
eldest of the boys was Bruce Grey, and the youngest 
of the girls his sister Mabel. They were of Scotch 
family, and, at the time of our story, had come, with 
their father and mother, to spend a few weeks in 
B——, for the sake of the society of Mrs Bruce’s 
brother, Dr Peyton, who, with his wife and family, 
were residing there. The other young people in the 
boat were Emily, Horace, James, and Eustace Peyton, 
Dr Peyton’s children, and consequently cousins of 
the Greys. 

The little boat darted lightly over the bright blue 
water, impelled by the vigorous strokes of the active 
young oarsmen, and soon reached a small wooden pier 
that jutted out into the sea. There they inquired of a 
fisherman for a sailor whom they expected to meet 
there, and who was to accompany them on their 
excursion; but learning, to their evident vexation, 
that he had gone off at dawn to a distant port, leaving 
them a message to that effect, they turned away, 
and, resting on their oars, entered into a short dis- 
cussion, which ended in their rowing on towards a 
distant reef of rocks called Rock-end. The man 
walked away from the pier as soon as he had delivered 
his message, and did not see that, after rowing in that 
direction for a few minutes, they turned and took a 
directly opposite one. Their plan had been to spend 
the day at Rock-end, but as fhe coast was known to 
be dangerous at that part, they had only obtained per- 
mission to do so on condition thata trusty sailor, who 
usually accompanied the Peytons in their excursions, 
went with them. On finding that he had failed of his 
promise, the children decided on changing their plan, 
and consequently struck across the bay, rounded the 
south headland, and were soon out of sight from the 
port. The cloud that had overcast the bright young 
faces of the children, when they found that they could 
not go to Rock-end, soon passed away, and amidst 
chat, and laughter, and song, they pushed on to a 
little cove about two miles from their home, in the 
opposite direction from that they were supposed to 
have taken, and here they all landed. It was a 
remarkable spot; a beach of white pebbles of consider- 
able depth, but little breadth, ran up under immense 
red sandstone cliffs, in which were many caverns, of 
No great extent, but sufficient to afford shelter from 
sun and rain. The cliffs were quite perpendicular, 
and on the north jutted out so far as to almost shut 
out the view of the sea from those who were on the 
shore, and of the cove from all passing boats. 

It was near low-water when they landed, and they 
were obliged to push the boat into a little channel 
between two rocks, in order to put the girls ashore 
dry-shod. And just as the last of the party was landed, 
a few large drops of rain fell, and bidding Emily and 
Mabel hasten into the shelter of a cavern, and take little 
Eustace with them, the elder boys hastily disembarked 
the hampers of provisions; and, fearing lest the shawls 
and cushions should be wetted, Bruce hastily snatched 


them from the boat, and handed them to James and 
Horace, to carry to a cavern where they might be 
kept dry. He was himself on the point of leaping 
into the boat to take her round to a place where she 
might be moored in safety, when a sudden scream 
from Mabel, who had slipped into a rather deep tide- 
pool, arrested his attention, and he sprang away over 
the rocks to her aid, in his haste quite forgetting 
the boat, which lay free in the channel; before he 
could return, after assisting his little sister to rise, 
and helping her over the slippery rocks to the beach, 
the boat was many yards from the shore, and beating 
rapidly out to sea. It was an awkward business, but 
they did not at first see how awkward. None of them 
could swim ; the cove was so placed that it was most 
unlikely that any boat would pass near enough to 
see and relieve them, and there was no possible escape 
from it except by water. Boys are, however, 
proverbially hopefui and free from thought for the 
future; so Horace and Bruce, who alone knew of 
the misfortune, looked lightly on it, and comforting 
themselves with the assurance that some one would 
be sure to see them, and pick them up, they agreed 
that they would not say a word about it to the rest. 
‘The girls will be in a desperate fright,’ said Horace, 
‘if they know that the boat ’s gone, so we won’t tell 
them ;’ Bruce, who, however, was not at heart quite 
so well satisfied, as his cousin, fell into Horace’s wish, 
and taking up a hamper each, they had soon set 
them and themselves high and dry in a moderately 
roomy cavern under the cliff. 

The shower was soon over; and then the young 
people betook themselves to their different amuse- 
ments; some fishing for shrimps in the tide-pools, and 
some climbing for the beautiful ferns, which they 
found in abundance in the crevices of the cliff, and 
the bright yellow blossoms of the long-horned poppy 
Glaucium lateum; when tired of these and other 
pursuits, the whole party grouped themselves under 
the shadow of the rocks, and proceeded to unpack 
their baskets, and lay out their dinner on the smooth 
sand, and then partook with great enjoyment of the 
refreshment, without the least idea of the trouble and 
distress that hung over them. 

Bruce, who was older and more thoughtful than 
Horace, at last began to get very uneasy. He had 
carefully watched the sea, and not a single boat had 
come in sight; he had also carefully explored the 
whole extent of the beach, in hope of discovering some 
part of the cliff that one of them might scale, and go 
to send help to the rest; but there was none. The 
mighty wall that shut them in presented no point at 
which the most adventurous might reach the top in 
safety, and the upper part of the cliff overhung 
itself so as to make it impossible for any one 
to pass it. He called Horace aside, and the two 
talked the matter over; but Horace was bright and 
gay, would listen to no croakings, as he called them, 
and only seemed to rejoice in the fun; so his cousin 
agreed not to speak of the dilemma they were in; and 
the boys returned to the rest of the party, who, full 
of glee and spirits, were chatting and laughing gaily 
as they scrambled about on the rocks, or chased each 
other over the sand. 

The hours passed on, and still no help appeared, so 
that Horace himself began to be anxious on account of 
the girls, although he said for themselves it would be 
‘excellent fun to stay there all night.’ It was, how- 
ever, now necessary to tell the rest of the party of 
the mischance that had occurred; and this was 
accordingly done. The first thought of all was for 
the anxiety that their prolonged absence would cause 
in their respective homes. ‘They knew that no one 
had an idea where they were, and that, consequently, 
there was no hope that any one could be sent to look 
for them ; but for this drawback, all the children save 
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Mabel agreed in delighting in the novelty of spending 
awhole night on the shore; and as it was very warm, 
and they had plenty of food, there would really have 
been no great evil in doing so. But Mabel was timid, 
and more delicate than her merry cousin; besides 
which, she had shivered and felt unwell, possibly from 
the effects of her dip in the tide-pool; and the little 
girl longed for her mother and her bed, and so she 
began to cry, though silently. Bruce drew her 
gently aside, and, sitting on the shingle, placed her 
on his knee, and resting her head on his shoulder, 
talked lovingly to her of the sure protection of her 
Heavenly Father, and of the duty she owed to the 
rest not in any way to add to their difficulties by her 
depression. He told her rather to try to forget herself, 
and be a help and comfort to the rest; and Mabel, who 
had been used to think of others rather than of herself, 
soon succeeded in following her brother’s counsel ; and 
she and he were soon in close conference with the 
others, who were already engaged in holding ‘a com- 
mittee of ways and means.’ The first thing was to 
inspect their supplies, and these, happily, were more 
abundant than they would have been had the little party 
not been made up from the members of two families, 
each of whom had contributed handsomely to the 
general stock. Mrs Grey’s hamper had produced a 
large plain plum-cake, a tin of biscuits, a good piece 
of cold lamb, and a loaf of bread, besides a bottle of 
ginger-wine. Mrs Peyton’s had supplied a good 
large loaf, a piece of cold beef, and a piece of cheese, 
together with salt, and some knives and cups. They 
were to get water at Rock-end from a stream that 
flowed down the rocks; and, luckily for them, they 
had found a similar, though very small trickling 
stream, bursting out from the cliff at the cove. On 
these supplies there had, however, been a sharp attack 
at mid-day; and though a large proportion of the 
food remained, amply sufficient to give them all two 
more good meals, it was wisely agreed that they had 
better partake sparingly of it, as the time of their 
release was become so uncertain. It was a happy 
thing that the shower had induced the boys to land 
the shawls and cushions, since they would provide 
bedding for the girls; and the boys agreed that they 
should do very well sleeping in tle soft loose sand, 
after the fashion of Belzoni and his friends when they 
were digging for the temple of Ysamboul. They liked 
it, they said; and boldly protested that, except for the 
anxiety that their parents would feel, and for the sake 
of the girls, they would rather be there, than ignobly in 
their beds at home. 

A dry and tolerably roomy cavern had been 
selected, and the boys had busied themselves in 
heaping sand and stones in front of it, so as to leave 
only a narrow doorway; and this formed a shelter 
from the evening air, which began to be rather 
chilling; and when Bruce had mounted on Horace’s 
shoulders, and with the aid of a couple of forks stuck 
into the soft sandstone, had suspended an old shawl 
as a curtain, and the other boys, with Mabel and 
Emily, had arranged the shawls and cushions as a 
bed, it was allowed on all hands that things began to 
look cheering, and that to sit there and watch the 
beautiful full moon riding in her majesty in the 
heavens, and casting her bright wake on the sea, 
was indeed delightful; and if now and then a thought 
of home pressed on any heart, it was put aside for 
the sake of others; and the little party chatted most 
cheerfully until they thought it time to eat their 
supper and prepare for their night’s rest. Before 
they parted, little Mabel whispered to her brother: 
‘Shall not we have prayers, Bruce? I do not like 
to lie down in this strange place without asking God 
to take care of us all.’ 

‘Right, darling,’ replied Bruce, kissing her; and 
then he told the rest what she had said, and asked if 


Horace or Emily would repeat a psalm, or part of 
one of the Gospels, which was accordingly done. 

When evening came, and the children had not 
returned, Dr Peyton became at first displeased at 
their neglect of rule and breach of promise, but, as 
time wore on and they did not appear, anxiety began 
to displace the former feeling, and he set out with 
Mrs Peyton to walk to the quay, in hopes of 
hearing something of the party. Near his door he 
encountered Mr Grey, who was coming to inquire if 
his boy and girl had arrived, and been detained at 
their uncle’s, and, finding that such was not the case, 
he joined the doctor and his wife, and they all walked 
together to the shore. 

And now, for the first time, the parents learned 
that the sailor who was to have gone in charge of the 
boat had failed of his appointment, and that the 
children had gone alone, and, as they believed, to the 
dangerous reef for which the party had been planned; 
for the fisherman who had given them the sailor’s 
message, had seen them start in that direction, 
and had not watched them long enough to see that 
after a few minutes they had turned back. And 
now, intense anxiety arose in all their minds. 
Mr Grey instantly started in one boat, and Dr 
Peyton in another, to seek for them at different 
parts of the shore, and went straight across to 
Rock-end. Of course, the search was in vain; 
and when, on the evening of the next day, the boat 
in which the party had gone was discovered on some 
rocks at a considerable distance beyond Rock-end 
with her sides stove in, and no other trace of the 
party could be found, it was believed that all 
had been drowned, and the agony of both families 
became intense. ‘I'o seek for the dead bodies now 
became the employment of half the population of the 
village, for the Peytons were much beloved, and 
every one felt for the bereaved parents. Bruce and 
Mabel were the only children of their house; and, 
though the Peytons had two little ones left, their 
mourning was as deep as if such had not been the 


case. 

The days passed sadly on. It was Thursday when 
the children had set out, on Friday evening the boat 
had been found, and now Monday had arrived; and 
though Mr Grey and Dr Peyton had spent the 
greater part of each day in exploring the shore, no 
tidings had been obtained. Their researches had all 
been made to the west of the town, as in that direc- 
tion lay Rock-end, and there the boat had Leen found. 
Once only they tried the eastern side, and then they 
must have passed within gunshot of the children, 
though neither party perceived the other, and after 
that they kept on the more likely side. 

And how fared it with the little desolate children 
during these sad days? Ofcourse, the food which they 
had taken with them, though rich provision for one day, 
was wholly insufficient for six people during several 
days; and though they had husbanded their resources 
with a self-denial beyond their age, and had helped 
them out with shrimps which they caught and con- 
trived to boil in the tin that had held their biscuits, 
and with cockles, and limpets, and periwinkles, these 
were, by the end of the fourth day, entirely exhausted. 
The boys had, it is true, shot a gull and one or two 
other sea-birds ; but when they had contrived to cook 
them by boiling some of the flesh in their biscuit-tin, 
and broiling other parts on heated stones, they found 
them to be so intolerably tough and fishy, that no 
one could eat a morsel whilst anything else remained 
with which they could allay their hunger. ‘These 
relics were now produced, and, with some shell-fish, 
grilled, after a fashion, in some large cockle-shells, 
formed their sole food this fourth day of their con- 
strained abode at the cove. ‘They had from time to 
time made a fire from the dried weed and drift-wood 
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that they had gathered; but their supplies of both | entered the cove; and with unspeakable joy and 
were so scanty, that they were obliged to be very | thankfulness the six wearied, weather-stained young 
sparing in that luxury; and the delicately nur-| creatures who had, half an hour before, doubted of 
tured children could not as yet induce themselves | ever again reaching their home, were afloat on the 
to eat the limpets and other shell-fish uncooked, so | blue summer wave, and on the way to their parents. 
that they had begun to feel very sad at their condition We have not space to enlarge on the joy of both 
and prospects. The weather was very hot and dry, | families, when one of those who were still out search- 
and they all felt grievously the loss of their home- | ing for the dead bodies of the lost ones rushed in 
comforts, such as tea, milk, and other beverages, as | breathless haste to announce that Job Styles the 
well as of their beds. They had all been as ingenious | fisherman, and his sons, were at that moment rowing 
in resource as could be expected, and had procured a | across to the quay in his boat, with the whole party 
little salt from the evaporation of sea-water in large | alive and apparently well. Nor need we expatiate 
shells; and some dulse had been gathered at low- | on the happy thankfulness of the rescued children 
water, which was voted delicious; but of course in| as each in turn was pressed in the arms of their 
a narrow strip of beach walled in by high cliffs such as | parents. 
that which they occupied, they had little opportunity of 
ractising desert-island expedients, ‘There were no % 
or no roots and after the first DONATI’S COMET. 
two days their fire had to be made from chips hacked | For some time past, as the public is generally aware, 
with their knives from the oars, which had luckily | astronomers expected the reappearance of a notable 
been thrown out of the boat before she drifted. comet which last appeared before the eyes of Europe 
On the fourth night, then, the children lay down | in the reign of the Bloody Mary. While this was 
to sleep in a most disconsolate state. It had been | looked for, another comet presented itself, which we 
Sunday, and their hearts had been full of grief on | all saw pass across the northern sky in September 
account of the afflictions which they knew their | and October last, with such a brilliancy of nucleus 
parents must be suffering for their sakes, as well as | and such an extent of tail, as had only been paralleled 
for their own disastrous position. Still they slept, as | to living eyes in this part of the earth in the case of 
children do even in the times of deepest sorrow, and | the famous comet of 1811. ‘This recent visitant of 
awoke in the morning to find that a new trial awaited | our skies—distinguished as Donati’s Comet—was first 
them. The little stream, which had lessened in its | observed by that astronomer at Florence on the 2d 
flow from day to day, was gone. It had quite dried _ of June, as a faint nebulous object. Announced by 
up, and not a drop of water could be obtained ! | him, it was speedily caught up by other observers, and 
And now the hearts of all began to utterly fail, in due time, but while still a good deal more than 
them. 100,000,000 of miles distant, it came within the ken 
‘Bruce,’ said Emily, ‘suppose you and Horace , of the naked eye. On the 13th of September, it had 
were to fire your guns together once in every minute, | approached within 120,000,000 miles; and Mr Hind, 
as ships do at sea when in distress. ‘There may be ' acting as cometic interpreter, published the diameter 
people near, and they may hear!’ of the nucleus as 3000 miles, and the length of the 
Bruce demurred, lest the little powder they had left | tail 15,000,000 miles. On that same day, it happened 
should be exhausted ; but all agreed that it would be | that the temperature was 85 degrees in the shade, 
useless to kill birds if water was not to be had; they | extraordinarily high for September; and popular 
could not live without that: so the idea was adopted. | opinion was pretty unanimous in referring the cause 
Sad and solemn was the feeling of each heart as the , of the great heat to the comet. 
first, and second, and third, and fourth shots were As the evenings grew longer and darker, the comet 
fired, and deep and earnest were the prayers which | came nearer and nearer, finally presenting a magni- 
each young heart poured out for deliverance. The | ficent appearance, as it stretched over not less than 
guns were raised to give the fifth signal, and but one | thirty degrees of the sky, or a full third of the space 
more charge of powder remained for each. They were | between the horizon and zenith. On the Sth of 
raised, and then suddenly both were thrown on the October, the foremost extremity passed over Arcturus, 
beach, and ‘O look!’ and ‘Thank God!’ was eagerly the principal star in the constellation Bootes, the 
uttered as they pointed upwards. All the children | nucleus being just a little below the star. The 
started to their feet, and looking in the direction passage of the tail across the star occupied nearly an 
indicated, beheld the figures of a man and a boy | hour, and hundreds of beholders were then enabled 
looking at them. | to satisfy themselves that a star can be seen 
The signal had not failed. The cliff was too through the tail of a comet. Well might previous 
lofty for their words to be audible to those above, observers wonder what sort of matter that can 
but the man seemed at once to perceive their be which is dense enough to send light through 
position; and it afterwards appeared that he had, millions of miles to the earth, and yet so thin 
heard the sound of a gun two days before, and on | that it does not hide a star. Five days later, at 
looking over into the cove, had seen the chil- | midnight of the 10th of October, the comet was at 
dren, and supposed them to have just landed for a its nearest, being then not more than 51,000,000 
morning’s amusement, and in consequence thought no! miles from us; but its hour of setting fell earlier 
more of them; but that when he heard their signals, | every evening, and before the end of the month, it 
he bethought him of the truth, and on seeing the | went down with the sun, leaving only the extremity 
oung people still there, felt sure that some accident | of its tail to be seen in the twilight. Finally, this 
had stranded them. As soon as he had made his | disappeared, and the comet of 1858 was seen no 
presence known, the man ran hastily off, and the boy | more. 
with him; but soon a woman appeared; and after} Let us try to sum up the observations made upon 
throwing down to them some cold potatoes and slices | this brilliant stranger; but first we may advert toa 
of coarse bread, stood watching the poor starved | few particulars regarding its class which have been 
children as they greedily devoured what, after the | ascertained in modern times. 
fare of the last few days, seemed to them delicious| Of all the comets hitherto seen, the number 
diet. observed and recorded amounts to about six hundred, 
It was now but a few minutes before the splash of | and the orbits of one-third of these have been cal- 
oars and the voices of men proclaimed that deliver- | culated. If ‘Tycho Brahé was the first to shew that 
ance was near; and then a boat with a couple of men| comets were not mere meteors of the terrestrial 
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atmosphere, because he found that they travelled 
beyond the moon, Newton was the first to prove that 
they moved in elliptic orbits. Comets were formerly 
believed to be celestial waifs and strays, which 
appeared but once, and then were lost for ever; the 
fact ascertained by Newton shewed that they belonged 
to our own system. Halley, with fruitful genius, 
following out Newton's idea, calculated the orbit of 
the comet which, from his observations thereupon in 
1682, is known by his name, and found its period to 
be about seventy-five years; identifying the comet 
with the one which had appeared in 1606 and 1531. 
Here was an important step gained; knowledge of 
the past enabled him to look into the future, and he 
predicted that, allowing for the retarding influence of 
Jupiter upon the comet, it would revisit the earth 
at the end of 1758 or beginning of 1759—an interval 
of more than seventy-six years. ‘The comet, as is 
well known, did reappear in April 1759, and once 
again in due course in 1835. 

Even if a person could make observations of two 
appearances of the same comet, seventy-six years is 
a long time to wait to detect changes and delays. But 
there are comets which return many times to the 
astronomer who lives out the threescore years and 
ten, and science has availed itself of these to prove its 
methods right with regard to the long periods. Encke’s 
comet, named after the astronomer at Berlin, per- 
forms its journey round the sun in three years and 
four months; it has been frequently seen, and its 
return is looked for with as much certainty as an 
eclipse. Its last visit was in 1858. This comet which, 
owing to its nearness to the sun, is rarely to be seen 
without a telescope, enables astronomers to verify an 
important conclusion which they had come to con- 
cerning a cosmical ph namely, that the 
regions of space are pervaded by an ether which, 
though of extreme levity, does nevertheless exert an 
influence on objects moving through it. Hence the 
times of comets should grow shorter and shorter; and 
this is found to be the case with Encke’s—its time is 
shortened two hours and thirty-six minutes each 
revolution, or one day in 2500, so that in course of 
time it will fall into the sun. Another observation, 
verified also by the same means, is that comets 
diminish in size as they approach the sun, and 
increase as they withdraw. ‘The last published 
volume of the Jahrbuch of the observatory at Berlin, 
contains a valuable paper by Professor Encke on that 
very subject—the existence of a resisting medium 
throughout space. 

It is, however, desirable to notice that Professor 
Encke’s views on this point do not meet with uni- 
versal acceptance. Bessel, whose name stands in the 
foremost rank of astronomers, shews that the sup- 
position of an ether is not the only solution of the 
problem ; that it may be explained by the theory on 
which Laplace explains the acceleration of the moon's 
motion. And M. Faye of Paris, taking the same 
ground of argument, makes it appear that to suppose 
an ether, an imponderable, uninfluenced by the sun 
or planets, is a fallacy; that if such an ether existed, 
it would be visible, and would of necessity revolve 
round the sun in common with the whole 


system. 

Biela’s is also a comet of short period—six years 
and three quarters; it has been seen three times 
since 1832. On its approach to the sun, it under- 
went some of the convulsive changes which comets 
experience at their perihelion, and broke into two, 
presenting the appearance of two small comets, each 
with a tail, travelling at the same rate. Faye’s 
comet, discovered in 1843, has also a comparatively 
short period; it was seen for the second time in 
1851. 

A brilliant comet, known as Lexell’s, appeared in 


1770; its period was computed at five years and a 
half; but it has not been observed since. The 
explanation is, that as Jupiter by its attraction had 
shortened, so had it, by another exercise of attraction, 
lengthened the comet’s time; but how much must 
remain uncertain until Lexell’s shall be once more 
recognised and observed. 

A comet is a gaseous body, having a tend 
to consolidate mostly in the head or nucleus, while 
the lightest particles fly off from the side furthest 
from the sun, and form the tail. Thin as is their 
constitution, they reflect light. Arago discovered 
this fact by one of his ingenious experiments in 
1819. The light coming from the comet then 
visible was polarised; and as light is not polarised 
unless reflected, it follows that comets reflect light. 
That the nucleus is gaseous as well as the tail, is 
said to be proved by stars having been actually seen 
through it; but more observations of this fact are 
wanted. Of the tenuity of the tail there can be no 
doubt, after what we all saw last October; and how 
singular that tenuity must be, for observers know to 
their vexation that a thin fog or light cloud will hide 
a star, and yet Sir J. Herschel saw a cluster of stars 
through 50,000 miles of a comet’s tail, without any 
sensible diminution of their brightness. The nucleus 
is commonly surrounded by a coma or hairy-like 
nebulosity, between which and the bright central 
portion there is an encircling dar«x ring, or atmo- 
spheric space. 

Now for the observations on Donati’s comet—alas 
that they should be so easily summed up! 

It is scarcely necessary to say that the gaseous 
nature of cometary matter is fully confirmed by 
these observations; and that Arago’s experiments 
on the polarisation of the light have been repeated. 
Sir William Herschel thought the head of the comet 
of 1811 to be a hollow hemisphere or basin, with 
the open side towards us. Similar appearances were 
seen in the comet of 1858, but more numerous, as 
many as eight encircling rims having been observed 
from first to last between September 23 and October 
15; and, like the former, its tail was produced by 
two lines of light shooting out from each side of 
the rim, brightest on the side towards which the 
comet was moving; and between the two lines the 
hazy, feathery light spread itself out, filling the 
whole interval, except the dark stripe which more 
or less distinctly runs along the centre of a comet's 
tail. 

Professor Govi, a colleague of Donati’s, in his 
observations, found the plane of polarisation identical 
with the axis of the tail, or with a line drawn from 
the sun to the comet, and regards this as a convincing 
proof that the light comes from the sun. The dark 
stripe in the tail, supposed by some to indicate a 
hollow cone, he considers as the shadow of the 
nucleus thrown along its gaseous train. His obser- 
vation of the plane of polarisation is confirmed by 
Herr Prazmowski, who noticed the same fact from 
the observatory at Warsaw. M. Porro took a photo- 
graph of the spectrum thrown by the comet, and that 
from Arcturus, for the purpose of comparison, and 
found no difference in the rays, or in their several 
intervals. He considers that the cosmical matter of 
comets exists in two different states, both intermediate 
between the ether above referred to, and gas, and 
that the substance of the nucleus differs as much 
from its envelope as our globe from its own atmo- 
sphere. And we are to understand that the comet 
does not reflect light as a mirror does, but by vibra- 
tions or undulations produced by the influence of the 
sun, in the same way as light is reflected by our 
atmosphere. Reasoning from analogy, the nucleus 
should be spherical in form, with a tendency to elon- 
gation, or to become oval as it approaches the sun; 
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so far as observations go, this change of form 
lly takes place. The comet was seen to assume 
he oval shape, to have one of its extremities brighter 
than the other, and to shift its position from near the 
fing on the north to near the ring on the south. 
Some of these views are supported by Zantedeschi of 
Venice, who concludes nebulz, comets, and perhaps 
the zodiacal light, to be composed of gases in the 
intermediate state. 

Another notion, suggested by observations of 
Donati’s comet, is, that we cannot explain its nature 
unless we admit a twofold quality in gravitation, that 
is, attraction and repulsion, as prevails in other 
natural phenomena. The comet, therefore, having 
entered the photosphere of the sun, there parts with 
the property by which it was drawn, and receives an 
opposite one by which it is driven off into space? 

M. Faye shews that a reciprocal attraction among 
all its particles is manifested by the comet. When 
first seen, the particles or molecules were in close 
contact, arranged in concentric rings more and more 
dense around the central nucleus. Approach to the 
sun appears to counterbalance or destroy this attrac- 
tion, hence the throwing off at intervals of the con- 
centric rings, not, however, as complete circles, but 
with a break in the rear where they stretched out and 
merged into the tail. He thinks that as the earth has 
tides, so a tide is produced in a comet by the influence 
of the sun, but to an extent almost incredibly greater, 
by reason of the extreme change that takes place in the 
comet’s distance from the sun: only, from some cause 
as yet unknown, the tide is all on the side furthest 
from the sun, or where we see the tail. He says, 
moreover, that the matter of the tail flew off from the 
nucleus at the rate of eiglit leagues in a second—the 
speed at which the earth travels in its orbit; and the 
force by which this effect is produced he describes, 
for want of a precise term, as solar radiation. This 
force is alike amazing and mysterious. What can it 
be which, in so short a time, sends off a train of light 
millions of miles in length? We know of nothing 
comparable except lightning; and seeing that electri- 
city and magnetism, heat and light, are allied mani- 
festations, we shall perhaps find, with the progress of 
knowledge, that by their means the explanation will 
be arrived at. 

In his latest notes upon the subject, read before the 
Academy of Sciences at Paris, M. Faye remarks: 
*Cometary phenomena are due to a repulsive force 
which resides in the sun, and which, for matters 
reduced to excessive tenuity, overcomes gravitation.’ 

Bessel, in his discussion of the question, attributes 
to the rays of the sun ‘a property by which polar 
forces—energetic attractions and repulsions—are 
generated in the interior of a comet’s mass; but he 
has not yet been able to name this property, although 
he has assigned to the special action with which he 
thus endows the solar rays, an intensity almost double 
that of the enormous mass which emits them. 

The conclusions of English astronomers agree in 
most respects with those made on the continent. Mr 
Airy, the astronomer-royal, found proofs of polarisa- 
tion in the head and tail of the comet, and satisfied 
himself that the plane of polarisation is the same as 
observed by Govi and Prazmowski. He describes the 
nucleus as formed of concentric discs. Professor 
Challis, of the observatory at Cambridge, saw what 
he describes as hoods surrounding the nucleus, and 
the nucleus itself brighter on the right side—as seen 
in the telescope—till October 2, and after that date 
on the left side. Rev. T. W. Webb of Hereford says: 
‘The two streams which formed the tail were for a 
long time unequal in breadth, but were never 
observed to change sides, so as to indicate rotation.’ 
Mr Selby of Spalding observed sudden and moment- 
ary jets dart from the nucleus, and concludes it to be 


‘a dense body, emitting igneous or gaseous emana- 
tions.” Mr Waterston explains the formation of the 
tail by the centrifugal power of the sun’s rays upon 
molecules free from the force of cohesion. 

Full as this summary is, it cannot be regarded as 
more than a glance at the subject. The astronomers 
generally have published only an abstract of their 
observations and conclusions, reserving for careful 
discussion and consideration the papers on the comet, 
with drawings illustrative of all its developments, 
which will be printed in the Transactions of scientific 
societies in the course of 1859. When these appear, 
we shall become acquainted with all that is known 
on the interesting subject. 

Some observers have contended that the tail of a 
comet has no real existence, but is a mere ocular 
illusion. Tycho thought it was nothing more than 
the sun’s rays shining through an opening in the 
nucleus. The true explanation is probably that, the 
comet being gaseous, the gas condenses when far 
away from the sun; then coming into view, it is seen 
as a nebulous mass without a tail: it comes nearer, 
and the tail begins to develop itself, and the comet 
grows smaller, as if the heat of the sun caused the 
gas to evaporate, flying off from the envelope of the 
nucleus, and so forming the tail, and with greater 
amplitude after the perihelion is past. By and by 
the tail disappears, and the comet goes off into space 
to fulfil its mission, until, obedient to the great law 
of attraction, it returns once more to the glorious 
centre. 

Beyond the facts here set forth, there is little or 
nothing but surmise in what has been written con- 
cerning comets. Newton thought their use might 
be to fall now and then into a planet, and refresh 
it with a new term of existence; but to prove the 
notion true or false, would be alike difficult in the 
present state of our knowledge. We conclude, there- 
fore, with a passage from a communication to the 
Astronomical Society by Admiral Smyth; having 
seen both, he thinks the comet of 1811 the finer of 
the two. ‘As a mere sight-object,’ he says, ‘the 
branched tail was of greater interest, the nucleus 
with its “head-veil” was more distinct, and its cir- 
cumpolarity was a fortunate incident for gazers. But 
recollect that in these remarks I mean nothing dis- 
respectful to the comet of Donati. On the contrary, 
with those exceptions, it is one of the most beautiful 
objects I have ever seen in the heavens.’ 


CONVERSATION HOLMES. 


Ir the last book* of Mr Oliver Wendell Holmes is 
to be taken as a fair sample of his powers ‘of break- 
fast table-talk, he had better stick to that for the 
future, and give up the writing of poetry. He has, 
indeed, written one really good stirring ballad (On 
Lending a Silver Punch-bow!), but he has not written 
many ; whereas in this volume there are many good 
things, and better than we should have ever given 
him credit for. We do not speak of the apophthegms 
plentifully bestrewed upon these pages—ranging from 
the moral, ‘ Sin has many tools, but a lie is the handle 
which fits them all,’ to the social, ‘Shabby gentility 
has nothing so characteristic as its hat. There is 
always an unnatural calmness about its nap, and an un- 
wholesome gloss suggestive of a wet brush ’—because 
apophthegms can be constructed by persons who have 
the knack of making them, as easily as charades; 
but the really excellent metaphorical parallels are 
worth quoting from. Here, for instance, is balm to 
elders and others, who must needs suffer under 
tedious ministers twice, or even thrice a week; in the 
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information that a hopelessly dull discourse does 
nevertheless (as electricians would say) develop 
strong mental currents. 

*I am ashamed to think with what accompaniments 
and variations and fioriture I have sometimes followed 
the droning of a heavy speaker—not willingly, for 
my habit is reverential—but as a necessary result of 
a slight continuous impression on the senses and the 
mind, which kept both in action without furnishing 
the food they required to work upon. If you ever 
saw a crow with a king-bird after him, you will get 
an image of a dull speaker and a lively listener. The 
bird in sable plumage flaps heavily along his straight- 
forward course, while the other sails round him, over 
him, under him, leaves him, comes back again, tweaks 
out a black feather, shoots away once more, never 
losing sight of him, and finally reaches the crow’s 
perch at the same time the crow does, having cut a 
perfect labyrinth of loops, and knots, and spirals, 
while the slow fowl was painfully working from one 
end of his straight line to the other.’ 

And again, here is an admirable metaphorical 
lesson, which, if it had been only read in time by a 
certain popular author, would perhaps have pre- 
vented him from getting into a squabble with a 
smaller man, as well as into the newspapers and a 
law-court : 

*If a fellow attacked my opinions in print, would 
Ireply? Not I. Do you think I don’t understand 
what my friend, the professor, long ago called the 
hydrostatic paradox of controversy? 

*Don’t know what that means ?—Well, I will tell 
you. You know, that, if you had a bent tube, one 
arm of which was of the size of a pipe-stem, and the 
other big enough to hold the ocean, water would 
stand at the same height in one as in the other. Con- 
troversy equalises fools and wise men in the same 
way—and the fools know it. 

*No, but I often read what they say about 
other people. There are about a dozen plirases that 
all come tumbling along together, like the tongs, and 
the shovel, and the poker, and the brush, and the 
bellows, in one of those domestic avalanches that 
everybody knows. If you get one, you get the whole 
lot.’ 

How true that is; and what an example of the 
latter part of it have we in this country recently wit- 
nessed in yet another eminent case. 
where dirt is still cheaper, to judge by the reckless 
manner in which it is flung about by the public press, 
such remarks must be still more striking than to us. 

Mr Holmes is supposed to deliver his autocratic 
opinions to the various company of the boarding- 
house at which he resides, who are representative 
persons, and severally well described. It is no wonder 
that only some few should remain ‘balancing tea- 
spoons on the edges of cups, twirling knives, or 
tilting upon the hind-legs of their chairs until their 
heads reached the wall, where they left gratuitous 
advertisements of various popular cosmetics,’ when 
he describes the process of making verses in the 
following transcendental manner: ‘ A lyric concep- 
tion, my friends, hits me like a bullet in the forehead. 
I have often had the blood drop from my cheeks 
when it struck, and felt that I turned as white as 
death. Then comes a creeping as of centipedes run- 
ning down the spine—then a gasp and a great jump 
of the heart—then a sudden flush and a beating in the 
vessels of the head—then a long sigh—and the poem 
is written.’ 

Whether the sigh is for the ideas, the jumps of the 
heart for the rhythm, and the centipedes for the num- 
ber of feet, the poet does not particularise ; but Astrea 
and Other Poems (sins of our author's youth) must 
have taken a good deal out of Mr Oliver Wendell 
Holmes’s constitution, if they were all composed under 
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the above painful circumstances. We are bound to 
shew, however, that with all this arrogance of sub- 
limity, he can see the ridiculous side of the poetical 
character as well as another. He must surely have 
been a magazine editor himself at one period of his 
life, for in what other capacity could he have picked 
up this knowledge of the aspirants for the laurel, the 
youthful toilers up the Periodical Parnassus? He 
has always striven, he says, to be gentle with even 
the most hopeless cases (of the poetic disease); but 
his experience has not been encouraging; and this 
is the usual type of it: ‘X. Y., wt. 18, a cheaply got- 
up youth, with narrow jaws, and broad, bony, cold, 
red hands, having been laughed at by the girls in his 
village, falls to souling and controlling, and youthing 
and truthing, in the newspapers. Sends me some 
strings of verses, candidates for the Orthopedic Infir- 
mary, all of them, in which I learn for the millionth 
time one of the following facts: either that something 
about a chime is sublime, or that something about 
time is sublime, or that something about a chime is 
concerned with time, or that something about a rhyme 
is sublime or concerned with time or with a chime. 
Wishes my opinion of the same, with advice as to his 
future course. 

‘What shall I do about it? Tell him the whole 
truth, and send him a ticket of admission to the 
Institution for Idiots and Feeble-minded Youth ? 
One doesn’t like to be cruel, and yet one hates to lie. 
Therefore one softens down the ugly central fact of 
donkeyism ; recommends study of good models; that 
writing verse should be an incidental occupation 
only, not interfering with the hoe, the needle, the 
lapstone, or the ledger; and, above all, that there 
should be no hurry in printing what is written. Not 
the least use in all this. The poetaster who has tasted 
type is done for. He is like the man who has once 
been a candidate for the presidency.’ 

Ah, reader, what a photograph that is! as, if you 
had to conduct this Journal for a week, you would most 
infallibly discover. It is seldom, indeed, that we catch a 
transcendentalist committing a piece of humour; but 
we detect Mr Holmes in that undignified position, 
several times, among tliese various pages. He tells 
us of a lady of his acquaintance, who, when her hus- 
band left her for a time, did not sit down and write a 
mournful poem, nor, indeed, say anything about the 
matter one way or another, but ‘quietly turned of a 
deep orange colour, with jaundice. We beg our 
author's pardon; we have made a mistake. He goes 
on to state, we perceive, that this was ‘a symbol of 
human passion, a great deal more expressive than 
words ;’ —s we perceive that we have been 
gleaning out of the metaphysical portion of the 
volume, instead of the humorous. Certain remarks, 
however, which he goes on to make upon literary 
reputation must needs be written in fun, since surely 
there cannot be any real foundation for them, even in 
America. When an author has a number of books 
out, Mr Holmes avers, he will keep them, if he be 
sagacious, all spinning before the public eye at once, 
just as Signor Blitz does his dinner-plates, fetching 
each one up as it begins to ‘ wabble’ by an advertise- 
ment, a puff, or a quotation. He adds that he can 
always tell when a new book or a new edition is 
about to appear from a living writer, by the multi- 
plication in the newspapers of extracts from his 
old ones. ‘The extracts are ground-bait. Did one 
ever hear of such a thing in all one’s literary exist- 
ence? And how could such a comical idea have 
entered into the brain of an ingenious author ? 

The whole volume is pleasantly interspersed with 
verses, sometimes grave, and sometimes gay, and 
which seldom fail to please. The Deacon’s Masterpiece 
is an excellent example of American humour. It is 
the biography of a ‘one-hoss shay,’ which was built 
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in the year of the Lisbon earthquake, 1755, in such 
a manner that ‘it couldn’ break down;’ the logic of 
the construction being, that since the weakest place 
always gives way first, the way to ‘fix it’ must 
necessarily be ‘jest, to make that place as strong as 
the rest.’ Accordingly, on its hundredth birthday, and 
the centenary of the Lisbon earthquake, nothing had 
given way yet. 


First or Novemper—the earthquake-day— 
There are traces of age in the one-hoss shay, 
A general flavour of mild decay, 

But nothing local, as one may say. 

There couldn’t be, for the deacon’s art 

Had made it so like in every part, 

That there wasn’t a chance for one to start; 
For the wheels were just as strong as the thills, 
And the floor was just as strong as the sills, * 
And the panels just as strong as the floor, 
And the whippletree neither less nor more, 
And the back-crossbar as strong as the fore, 
And spring and axle and hub encore. 

And yet, as a whole, it is past a doubt 

In another hour it will be worn out ! 


First of November, ’Fifty-five ; 

This morning the parson takes a drive. 
Now, small boys, get out of the way! 

Here comes the wonderful one-hoss shay, 
Drawn by a rat-tailed, ewe-necked bay. 
*Huddup!’ said the parson.—Off went they. 


The parson was working his Sunday's text— 
Had got to fifthly, and stopped perplexed 
At what the—Moses—was coming next. 

All at once the horse stood still, 

Close by the meet’n’-house on the hill. 

First a shiver, and then a thrill, 

Then something decidedly like a spill— 

And the parson was sitting upon a rock, 

At half-past nine by the meet’n’-house clock— 
Just the hour of the earthquake-shock ! 
What do you think the parson found, 

When he got up and stared around? 

The poor old chaise in a heap or mound, 

As if it had been to the mill and ground! 
You see, of course, if you’re not a dunce, 
How it went to pieces all at once ; 

All at once, and nothing first, 

Just as bubbles do when they burst. 


End of the wonderful one-hoss shay. 
Logic is logic. That's all I say. 


The rhythm of Mr Holmes’s verses was, we remem- 
ber, always smooth and melodious, although such 
nervous imagery as 


The spendthrift crocus, bursting through the mould, 
Naked and shivering, with his cup of gold, 


{the pet lines of the authoress of Our Village), was 
rare among them. They are no less polished when 
he satirises, than when he merely described. 

The witty writer of the Quizziology of the British 
Drama, in Punch, had never anything better (or worse) 
to say of the stage’s staginess than the following 
prologue 

‘ The world’s a stage,’ as Shakspeare said, one day; 

The stage a world—was what he meant to say. 

The outside world’s a blunder, that is clear ; 

The real world that Nature meant is here. 

Here every foundling finds its lost mamma; 

Each rogue, repentant, melts his stern papa; 

Misers relent, the spendthrift’s debts are paid, 

The cheats are taken in the traps they laid; 

One after one the troubles all are past 

Till the fifth act comes right side up at last, 

When the young couple, old folks, rogues and all, 

Join hands, so happy at the curtain’s fall. 


Here suffering virtue ever finds relief, 

And black-browed ruffians always come to grief. 

When the Jorn damsel, with a frantic sereech, 

And cheeks as hueless as a brandy-peach, 

Cries ad ‘Help, kyind Heaven!’ and drops upon her 
ees 


On the green—baize—beneath the (canvas) trees; 
See to her side avenging Valour fly— 

‘Ha! villain! draw! Now, terraitorr, yield or dic !’ 
When the poor hero flounders in despair, 

Some dear lost uncle turns up millionnaire— 

Clasps the young scapegrace with paternal joy, 

Sobs on his neck: ‘ My boy! My soy!! MY BOY!!!’ 


Finally, let us quote a little poem sent by Mr Oliver 
Wendell Holmes to be sung at a certain celebration ; 
say at the anniversary of some national poet's 
birthday. It was a ballad in praise of wine (or 
whisky), of which the poet, in his lifetime, had 
been an admirer; and, therefore, one would have 
thought, characteristic and appropriate enough. And 
here it is: 

Come! fill a fresh bumper, for why should we go 

While the nectar still reddens our cups as they flow? 

Pour out the rich juices still bright with the sun, 

Till o'er the brimmed crystal the rubies shall run. 


The purple-globed clusters their life-dews have bled ; 

How sweet is the breath of the fragrance they shed! 

For summer's last roses lie hid in the wines 

That were garnered by maidens who laughed through 
the vines. 


Then a smile, and a glass, and a toast, and a cheer, 
For all the good wine, and we've some of it here ! 
In cellar, in pantry, in attic, and hall, 

Long live the gay servant that laughs for us all! 


The proceedings, however, were governed by a 
teetotal committee, whose sentiments, with respect 
to liquor, accorded with those of neither the dead 
nor living bard. The latter was therefore obliged to 
submit to a few slight alterations in his verses; and 
here is the corrected ballad : : 


Come ! fill a fresh bumper, for why should we go, 
While the logwood still reddens our cups as they flow? 
Pour out the decoction still bright with the sun, 

Till o’er the brimmed crystal the dye-stuff shall run. 


The half-ripened apples their life-dews have bled; 
How sweet is the taste of the sugar of lead ! 

For summer's rank poisons lie hid in the wines!!! 
That were garnered by stable-boys smoking long-nines. 


Then a scowl, and a howl, and a scoff, and a sneer, 

For strychnine and whisky, and ratsbane and beer ! 

In cellar, in pantry, in attic, in hall, 

Down, down with the tyrant that masters us all! 
What a satisfaction it is to think that no such absurd 
incongruity could possibly happen in this country as 
even the proposal of a teetotal celebration of the 
birthday of a genial poet! 


ENGLISH SHRINES AND THEIR DEVOTEES. 


The custom of making pilgrimages to spots of reputed 
sanctity prevailed to a great extent in the latter ages 
of paganism, and, coupled with a reverence for relics, 
was transferred at a very early period to the Christian 
church. Pilgrimages to Jerusalem are mentioned as 
early as the third century; and, in the fourth, they 
are said by St Jerome to have been common from all 
parts of the Roman empire. In England, there were 
few shrines or relics of great repute which dated 
before the time of the Crusades. In some of the 
most celebrated, as those of the Virgin at Walsing- 
ham, and the True Blood at Hailes, the sacred matériel 
was confessedly imported by the Crusaders; while the 
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greatest of all, the shrine of Becket at Canterbury, 
derived its existence from an event as late as the 
twelfth century. 

The passion for visiting shrines and other ‘holy 
places’ appears, in the middle ages, to have prevailed 
pre-eminently in England. In the days of Bede, a 
pilgrimage to Rome was held to be a ‘ great virtue ;’ 
and the number of Englishmen who visited the papal 
court is said to have excited the sarcastic jokes of the 
Italians on their Catholic enthusiasm. In the 
number of her domestic slirines, England also ex- 
ceeded all other countries. Thirty-eight existed 
in Norfolk alone; and to one of these, that of Our 
Lady of Walsingham, Erasmus says, every English- 
man not regarded as irreligious, invariably paid his 
homage. The pilgrims who arrived at Canterbury 
on the sixth jubilee of the canonisation of Becket, 
are said to have exceeded one hundred thousand, 
or nearly a twentieth of the whole population of 
the kingdom. Even on the eve of the Reformation, 
when the practice of pilgrimage had much declined, 
it appears, from the report of one of Henry’s visitors, 
that upwards of five hundred devotees, bringing money 
or cattle, had arrived the day before he wrote, at an 
obscure shrine in Wales.* 

The practice of making foreign pilgrimages existed 
in England from the seventh to about the middle of 
the fifteenth century. Few persons of any station or 
wealth failed during that period to engage in these 
religious tours; and in later ages, they were not 
uncommon among persons in the middle ranks of 
life. The Wife of Bath, for example, though but a 
simple cloth-worker, had been as a pilgrim to Rome, 
Compostella, and Jerusalem. 

The professional costume of the pilgrim consisted of 
a long, coarse, russet gown, with large sleeves, and 
sometimes patched with crosses; a leather belt worn 
round the shoulders or loins, and a bowl and bag 
suspended from it; a round hat turned up in front, 
and stuck either with scallop-slells or small leaden 
images of saints; a rosary of large beads hanging from 
the neck or arm; and a long staff, called the bourdon, 
hooked like a crosier, or furnished near the top with 
two hollow balls, which were occasionally used as a 
musical instrument. 

Before setting out, the pilgrim received consecra- 
tion, which was extended also to the several articles 
of his attire. Before commencing his journey, he 
also settled his worldly affairs, and frequently gave 
a part of his goods to religious uses. Such acts of 
generosity had probably a reference to the protection 
which the church bestowed on these devotees. During 
their absence, their property was secured from injury; 
nor could they be arrested or cast in any civil process. 
The most desperate characters respected the sanctity 
of their profession; and, as we learn from the Paston 
Letters, have in some instances been known, after 
robbing them by the way, to restore all they had 
taken from them. The pilgrims to foreign places 
were compelled by statute to embark either at Ply- 
mouth or Dover, under the penalty of five marks, tc 
be applied in support of the canonry of Landelio in 
Cornwall, and the hospital of St Nicholas at Calais, 
From the words of the petition on which this statute 
was founded, as given by Lodge in his Jilustrations— 
‘la serche meultz purra estre fait en un port q’en 
plusours’ (search can be Letter made in one port than in 
many)—we infer that the reason for this restriction 
arose from a desire to check the smuggling which is 
said to have been extensively carried on by persons 
in this disguise. 

In the order of foreign pilgrims must be reckoned 
the palmers, a class of men whose real history and 
condition are little known, though their name is so 


* Burnet, i. 242, 


familiar. The distinction between the pilgrim and 
the palmer is thus stated in a very curious volume, 
entitled Zhe Romish Horseleech: ‘The pilgrim had 
some home or dwelling-place; the palmer had none. 
The pilgrim travelled to some certain designed place; 
the palmer to all. The pilgrim went at his own 
charges; the palmer professed wilful poverty, and 
went upon alms. The pilgrim might give over his 
profession and return home; but the palmer must be 
consistent till he had obtained his palm by death.’ 

The rise of the domestic shrines of England, and 
the decline of foreign pilgrimage, are evidences of the 
milder character which asceticism had begun to wear. 
The spirit and manner of these pilgrimages differed 
in many respects from those of the former kind. 
From their diminished distance and danger, they had 
comparatively little of the same solemn preparation 
or devotional austerity. Few domestic pilgrims prob- 
ably underwent the ceremony of consecration, or 
travelled in any particular costume. ‘This is evident 
from Chaucer's pilgrims, who are all equipped in 
their gayest dresses, and exhibit no distinctive sign 
of their profession either in appearance or in spirit. 
They pursue their journey gaily on horseback, and 
make it an occasion of mirth and enjoyment rather 
than of religious mortification: 


Every man in his wise made hertly chere, 

Telling his fellow of sportis and of cheer, 

And of mirthes that falleu by the waye, 

As custom is of pilgrimes, and hath been many a daye. 


These remarks, however, are chiefly true of the 
customary and periodical pilgrimages. In those which 
were undertaken spontaneously from some strong 
emotion, a severer character prevailed. Mr Fosbrooke 
contends that, in pilgrimages of this kind, it was an 
essential condition that the pilgrim should walk 
barefoot; and there are undoubtedly instances to 
the last of persons of the highest rank adopting 
this painful mode of travelling. In one of the pil- 
grimages of Henry VIII. to Walsingham, he is said 
by Spelman to have walked thither barefoot from 
Barsham, a distance of about three miles; and in the 
same way, the beautiful Henrietta Maria, queen of 
Charles I., was once sentenced by her confessor to 
make a pilgrimage from Somerset House to Tyburn, 
there to do homage to the saintship of some recently 
executed Catholics. ‘ No longer agon,’ says a writer in 
Mr Ellis’s first series of Original Letters, ‘then upon 
St James’s day last past [1626], those hypocritical 
dogges made the pore queen to walke afoot, some add 
barefoot, from her house at St James’s to the gallowes 
at Tyborne, therby to honour the saint of the day in 
visiting that holy place, where so many martyrs, 
forsoothe, had shed their blod in defence of the 
Catholique cause. Had they not also made her to 
dable in the durt of a foule morning from Somerset 
House to St James’s, her Luciferian confessour riding 
allong by her in his coach! Yea, they have made her 
to go barefoot, to spin, to eat her meat out of tryne 
(wooden) dishes, to waite at the table and serve her 
servants, with many other ridiculous and absurd 
nances.’ 

In all pilgrimages of real devotion, the practice 
of walking was common. In one of the Paston 
Letters, written in 1741, the Duke and Duchess of 
Norfolk are mentioned as making a pilgrimage 
together in this way to Walsingham; and it must 
have been adopted, from necessity, in the cases in 
which entire families made pilgrimages with all the 
children and servants. Some of the above instances, 
however, may be said equally to prove the greater 
severity, or at least decorum, which marked these 
religious excursions in the upper ranks, and which 
prevailed at all times to a degree that would probably 
not be inferred from Chaucer’s picture. 
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In the pilgrimages of the lower orders his descrip- 
tions seem to have been fully justified. A passage 
quoted by Mr Fosbrooke from one of the early state 
trials, gives us a picturesque idea of the gay and 
social spirit in which they were conducted. The 
dialogue occurs between a captious disciple of 
Wickliff in the time of Henry IV., and Arundel, 
archbishop of Canterbury. ‘Also, sir,’ says the 
former, ‘I knowe well that when divers men and 
women will go after their owne wills, and finding out 
a pilgrimage, they will order to have with them both 
men and women that can sing wanton songs; and 
some other pilgrims will have with them bagpipers, 
so that every towne they come through, they 
make more noise than if the king came that way 
with all his clarions and minstrels. And if these 
men and women be a month in their pilgrimage, 
many of them shall be half a year after great jang- 
lers, tale-tellers, and liars.’ To which the archbishop 
quaintly replies, that ‘ pilgrims have with them 
singers and also pipers, that when one of them that 
goeth barefoote striketh his toe upon a stone and 
maketh it to bleed, it is well done that he or his 
fellow begin then a song, or else take out of his 
bosome a bagpipe, to drive away with such mirth the 
hurte of his fellow.’ 

The object of a pilgrimage was sometimes of a 
general, and sometimes of a special kind; and the 
ceremonial which took place on arriving at a shrine 
differed accordingly. At Boxley and Hailes the pil- 
grim underwent a sort of ordeal which was supposed 
to determine his spiritual state. At the former place 
he lifted, or tried to lift, a small wooden image of St 
Rumbold, which was artfully pinned to the altar if 
his offering had been insufficient; and at the latter 
he was shewn a phial of the true blood, with a black- 
ened side, which, when turned towards him, rendered 
the contents invisible. But these were particular 
cases; and, generally speaking, a visit to a shrine 
included nothing more than the ordinary gratification 
of curiosity or devotion. A tolerable idea of its 
general nature may be gained from the description 
given by Erasmus of his visit to Walsingham. His 
dialogue on this subject is perhaps too fanciful in 
parts to be implicitly adopted ; but there is no reason 
to doubt the general correctness of its details, the 
minuteness of which gives it an additional value. 

The pilgrims who arrived at Walsingham entered 
the sacred precinct by a low narrow wicket. It was 
purposely made difficult to pass as a precaution 
against the robberies which were frequently com- 
mitted at the shrine. On the gate in which the 
wicket opened was nailed a copper image of a knight 
on horseback, whose miraculous preservation on the 
spot by the Virgin formed the subject of one of the 
numerous legendary stories with which the place 
abounded. ‘To the east of the gate, and within the 
enclosure, stood a small chapel, where the pilgrim 
was allowed, ‘for a consideration,’ to kiss a gigantic 
bone, said to have been the finger-bone of St Peter. 
After this, he was conducted to a building, thatched 
with reeds and straw, enclosing two wells in high 
repute for indigestion and headache, and also for the 
rarer virtue of insuring to the votary, within certain 
limits, whatever he might wish for at the time of 
drinking their waters. The building itself was said 
to have been transported there through the air, many 
centuries before, in a deep snow; and, as a proof of it, 
the visitor was gravely desired to notice an old bear’s 
skin attached to one of the beams! After this, he 
entered the outer chapel, an unfinished building in 
the time of Erasmus, who describes the high winds from 
the neighbouring sea as blowing through its open 
doors and windows, Within this stood the chapel of 
the Virgin, a small wooden building with doors in 
its opposite sides, through which the pilgrims entered 


and retired. ‘The celebrated image of Our Lady stood 
within it, on the right of the altar. ‘The interior was 
kept highly perfumed, and illuminated solely by 
tapers, which dimly revealed the sacred image, sur- 
rounded by the gold and jewels of the shrine. ‘The 
pilgrim knelt a while on the steps of the altar, and 
then deposited his offering upon it and passed on. 
What he gave was instantly taken up by a priest, 
who stood in readiness to prevent the next comer 
from stealing it in depositing his own offering. At 
an altar, apparently in the outer chapel, was exhibited 
the celebrated relic of the Virgin’s milk. It was 
—— in a crystal to prevent the contamination of 
ips 
Whose kiss 
Had been pollution unto aught so chaste, 


and set in a crucifix. The pilgrims knelt on the steps 
of the altar to kiss it, and, after the ceremony, the 
priest held out a board, like that with which tolls 
were collected at the foot of bridges, to receive their 
offerings. The sacred relic itself, Erasmus says, was 
excessively like chalk mixed with the white of eggs, 
and quite solid.* The image of the Virgin and her 
Son, as the pilgrims made their salute, also appeared 
to him to give them a nod of approbation. 

At Canterbury, which Erasmus also visited, there 
appears to have been less variety of incident. The 
pilgrim was there chiefly employed in doing honour 
to the relics of almost countless saints, and pre- 
eminently to those of Becket. ‘On the north side of 
the choir,’ he says, ‘the guides opened several doors, 
and the pilgrims beheld an immense collection of 
bones of all kinds—skullbones, jawbones, teeth, hands, 
fingers, &c., which they kissed as they were severally 
taken out.’ At his visit, an arm was presented to 
them to salute, with the flesh still upon it, and bloody. 
In doing honour to the relics of Becket, they kissed 
the rusty point of the sword that split his skull, and 
the fissure in the skull itself, exposed for that purpose 
in a silver case. Near his monument, their eyes 
were gratified with the sight of his hair-shirt, his 
belt, and trousers. His neckerchief, dirty with his 
sweat, and spotted with his blood, and even the rags 
on which he blew his saintly nose, were also shewn 
them. Such exhibitions were perfectly consistent 
with the genius of canonisation, and with that love 
of disgusting subjects which was not unfrequently 
mingled with ideas of sanctity. 

All pilgrimages to canonised shrines were professedly 
devotional; but they had often a near relation to 
some personal want or secular interest of the devotee. 
This arose from that subdivision of the Romish, as of 
the classical, calendar which assigned a tutelary deity 
to almost every situation or contingency of life, 
and in consequence filled the country with shrines of 
a specific virtue. ‘Weset,’ says Sir Thomas More in 
his Dialogue on the Adoration of Images, ‘every saint 
in his office, and assign him a craft such as pleaseth 
us. St Loy we make a horse-leech; and because 
one smith is too few at the forge, we set St 
Ippolitus to help him. St Appolonia we make 2 
tooth-drawer, and may speak to her of nothing but 
sore teeth. St Sythe, women set to seek their keys. 
St Roke we appoint to see to the great sickness, and 
with him we join St Sebastian.’ In like manner, 
every trade had its patron: even the rat-catcher 
could hope for no success in his profession without 
the kindly interference of St Gertrude. From the 
same local and specific efficacy, some shrines that 


* From a scarcely legible inscription on the wall, Erasmus 
learned that the precious relic was purchased in the tenth century 
by an old woman near Constantinople, with an assurance, from 
which aro-e its fame, that all other portions of the Virgin's milk 
had falien on the ground before they were collected, while this 
was taken directly from her breast! 
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were uncanonised enjoyed a repute little inferior to 
those which could boast of a celestial patron. A 
singular shrine of this kind existed at Winfarthing in 
Norfolk, containing a precious relic called ‘The Good 
Sword of Winfarthing.” It was efficient in the 
recovery of lost property, and of horses stolen or 
strayed, and in the still more important office of 
shortening the lives of refractory husbands. To 
obtain its interference in this way, the impatient 
helpmate was simply required to enter the church on 
every Sunday throughout the year, and set up a 
lighted candle before the relic. f 

The pilgrimages to sanative wells and fountains 
must be reckoned amongst those to specific shrines. 
Springs of this kind, when consecrated, were generally 
found in the neighbourhood of some chapel or 
monastery of their patron saint, within which a part 
of the ceremony usually took place. The counties 
of Norfolk and Suffolk contained sanatary wells of 
various efficacy, such as those at Woolpit, East 
Dereham, Wereham, and Bawburgh. The effect of 
these wells was probably not always imaginary. In 
many instances, a medical as well as a religious 
benefit might arise from the ceremony which the 
visitor underwent. 

In some instances, the imputed efficacy of conse- 
crated wells was of a moral kind. ‘The wells of 
St John and of the Virgin at Honily, in Warwickshire, 
for example, were celebrated for removing the taint 
of unchastity. 

The custom of performing pilgrimages by proxy, 
which very early crept into practice, was perhaps a 
consequence of the Catholic doctrine, that an indi- 
vidual might, on some occasions, depute his religious 
duties to others without danger to himself. Gene- 
rally, however, these pilgrimages were performed 
only after the demise of the person to whom they 
referred, although a few instances occur of their taking 
place in his lifetime. Provisions for these post-obit 
pilgrimages are frequently met with in the wills of 
distinguished persons, from the twelfth to the six- 
teenth century. In the earlier instances, they were 
commonly directed to Rome or Jerusalem; and in 
these cases were committed to priests, who were 
directed to pray or sing masses at all convenient 
places by the way. But in later ages, like other 
pilgrimages, they were more commonly made to 
domestic shrines, and appear to have been intrusted 
tosimple laymen. A pious lady, whose willis printed 
in Blomefield’s Norfolk, to which we have been 
indebted for many curious particulars connected with 
our subject, provides for a pilgrim to visit, after her 
death, no less than eight different shrines within that 
county. It is probable, from the low rate at which 
these spiritual commissions were generally paid, that 
the same person undertook them for several persons at 
once. In the will of Lady Cecily Gerbridge, in 1418, 
only ten marks are left for a pilgrim to visit Rome; 
and in another, that of Gardener, bishop of Norwich, 
in 1508, only twenty marks are left for the same 
pilgrimage, with the condition of singing at Rome for 
thirteen weeks. In some few cases, the executors 
of a will were directed to give certain sums to all 
pilgrims, without distinction, who were willing to 
undertake an assigned pilgrimage for the deceased. 

The practice of making valuable presents to 
shrines, though not assuming the form of pilgrimages, 
was very nearly allied to them in spirit. These 
presents were made annually, or at other periodical 
intervals, by most persons of rank in Roman Catholic 
ages. It appears from the household book of the 
Earl of Northumberland, that he gave donations every 
year to several popular shrines, and kept a candle 
constantly burning at some of them, with a provision 
for a priest to attend it. Edward I. appears to have 
made periodical offerings to nearly one hundred 


shrines; and his queen is recorded to have given 
twelve florins of gold for herself and her son to the 
several shrines of Becket at Canterbury. It was 
common in sickness for the invalid or his friends to 
tempt the intercession of a saint by vowing to present 
quantities of corn, bread, or wax at his shrine, the 
precise quantity being generally determined by the 
weight of the patient. In one of the Paston Letters, 
Margaret Paston informs her brother that his mother 
had vowed an image of wax of his weight to Our Lady 
of Walsingham, and that she was going to the same 
shrine on a pilgrimage for him. But the most 
valuable presents of this kind were those made by 
bequest. Ladies at their death often left their richest 
dresses and most costly jewels to the shrines of their 
favourite saints ; and it was probably in this way, as 
much as by pilgrimage, that their immense wealth was 
accumulated. A most splendid bequest of this kind 
occurs in the will of Richard Beauchamp, Earl of 
Warwick, in 1435. He directs his executors to cause 
four images of pure gold, each containing twenty 
pounds, to be made in the likeness of himself in 
his coat of arms, and holding an anchor between 
his hands—one to be given to the shrine of St Alban, 
another to that of St Thomas of Canterbury, a third 
to Bridlington in Yorkshire, and a fourth to the 
shrine of St Winifred at Shrewsbury. 

At shrines like that of Becket, it may be supposed, 
from their immense wealth, that a great part of the 
presents was preserved; but at many of the lesser 
ones the priests avowedly claimed the gifts as their 
own. 

To this cause may perhaps be attributed the 
excessive number of rural shrines. Under strong 
temptations of gain, there will never be wanting per- 
sons in any profession to take advantage of ignorance 
and credulity ; and such disinterested forbearance 
was least of all to be expected in the clergy of the 
middle ages. ‘The history of one of the absurd relics 
mentioned in a previous column, the good sword of 
Winfarthing, is probably a fair sample of that of a 
majority of the shrines, if their origin could be known. 
This precious relic was originally the sword of a 
robber who took sanctuary in the churchyard, but 
escaped through the negligence of the watchman, 
leaving the sword behind him. It was laid up for 
many years in an old chest; but the parson and 
clerk at length striking on the idea of proclaiming it 
as a relic, drew it from its obscurity, and made a hand- 
some revenue of their device. ‘The taking up of 
a man’s bones,’ says Sir Thomas More, ‘and setting 
them in a gay shrine, hath made many a saint.’ The 
image of the Virgin at Worcester, when unfrocked by 
the reformers, was found to be the statue of an old 
bishop of the diocese. 

Many of the shrines were as mean in external 
apparatus as they were absurd in purpose. The 
usual representation of God the Father resembled, as 
we learn from an old author, ‘an old broken-backed 
man, with a white head and beard, a wrinkled fore- 
head, large hanging lips, and toothless gums.’ It 
is probable, however, that this description might 
apply chiefly to the smaller shrines. The richer ones 
were often furnished with great sumptuousness, and, 
like the magnificent edifices in which they were 
placed, were well calculated to inspire the awe and 
wonder of a rude and barbarous people. Many of 
them were of solid gold, many richly gilt and set with 
jewels. Tapers burned continually before them; 
banners were suspended over them; and sometimes 
the effigies of knights in complete armour stood 
around them, as if for a‘guard. 
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